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The recognition by American management of the need to foster a more 
wholesome understanding of the corporations has been reflected in the 
increased use of advertising to make annual reports available to anyone 
who will send for them. By offering their modernized reports “on re- 
quest,” people in all walks of life are beginning to realize that the 
corporations have nothing to hide and are operating in the public inter- 
est. Just as important, annual report advertising has become a highly 
effective medium in broadening the investor acceptance of securities, as 
well as the consumer recognition of the manufacturer behind the product 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Are You Holding. 
The Right Securities? 


LTHOUGH hundreds of individual stocks have forged ahead to new highs in the past year, 
many others are selling far below their levels of just one year ago. This is indicative of the 
highly selective character of the market and emphasizes the fact that, regardless of general indus- 
trial and economic trends, the countless cross-currents in the business tide affect certain industries 


and groups of securities differently. 


The many conflicting factors in the current outlook point to a further wide divergence in 
group action in the next year and the investor who bases his investment planning on general trends 


rather than on an appraisal of specific factors likely to affect the position of individual securi- | 


ties will almost certainly be disappointed with the performance of his investment program. 


WEED OUT THE LAGGARDS Ce 


If you are to make the most of your invest- 
ment capital you must be able to appraise 
accurately the effects of current and prospective 
developments on every issue which you hold or 
plan to buy. You must be prepared to revise 
your portfolio by weeding out the issues facing 
dubious prospects, replacing them with others 


promising securities. It is in just such a situa- OF 
tion that Financial World Research Bureau can 
help you. With your portfolio under our super- 
vision, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to influence the value of your invest- 7 
ments are under constant scrutiny and that 

you will be advised promptly by direct personal 












tal 
which are more favorably situated. letters of any changes which should be made te 
You need expert guidance, however, to keep to improve your investment position in order - 
your investment capital employed in the most to make the most of new opportunities. - 
be 
PERSONALIZED SUPERVISION — KEY TO BETTER RESULTS tir 
Sc 
Devoting its full time to the planning and This is proved by the high rate of renewals on 
supervision of investment portfolios, our or- year after year for our Personal Supervisory th 
ganization, which has been serving investors Service. Why not decide to join this group of 
for more than 47 years, is ideally equipped to satisfied clients and look forward to more 
help you obtain far better investment results profitable results in the future? Considering es 
than would be possible without the benefit of the benefits which you should derive, the fee is pl 
experienced guidance. quite moderate. 
Ww 
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or better still send us Investor.” ce 
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a list of your holdings — I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
. would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
and let us explain how my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: al 
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How Much Will 


Pensions Cost? 


Cost of Administration proposals would be $20 billion 


or more annually within 50 years. 


Other social insur- 


ance schemes would increase the total to $50 billion 


he subject of pensions has as- 

sumed ever-increasing impor- 
tance since last summer. This prob- 
lem was the direct cause of the steel 
strike and is one of the issues in- 
volved in the coal strike. There can 
be no question that the scale of re- 
tirement benefits provided under the 
Social Security Act is too low in 
terms of today’s high living costs and 
thus it is not surprising that labor is 
anxious to supplement these pay- 
ments with pensions wrung from em- 
ployers. 

Steel, coal, auto and some other 
workers appear to have achieved this 
goal. Actually, they have not even 
approached it, and only a minority of 
workers can ever hope to achieve ‘it. 
The so-called pension plans obtained 
by labor so far are pious frauds, recog- 
nized as such by labor leaders and ac- 
cepted by them in order to make it 
appear to union members that they 
are receiving something -valuable— 
and also in the hope that present plans 
would serve as an entering wedge, 
with better terms to be sought later. 

In addition to the social objection 
that these plans tend to increase dis- 
crimination against older workers, 
they have two major drawbacks from 
the standpoint of the alleged bene- 
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ficiaries. For one thing, they provide 
full retirement benefits only for those 
who, when they retire, have had 25 
years’ uninterrupted service with the 
same company. Those who are laid 
off, or voluntarily change jobs, after 
the age of 40, cannot receive full 
benefits. 

Of even greater importance is the 
fact that present plans provide not 
one iota of assurance that those who 
are entitled to benefits will receive 
them. With practically no exceptions, 
they are unsecured promises by the 
employer, and the costs involved are 
so heavy that a depression much less 
severe than that of 1932 would in- 
evitably involve bankruptcy and de- 
fault on these promises. 

It would theoretically be possible 
to overcome this objection by. “‘fund- 
ing” these plans. Under this system, 
employers would hand over to an in- 
surance company or trustee a sum 
large enough to insure that the inter- 
est thereon would cover its pension 
obligations. But few if any corpora- 
tions have large enough resources to 
enable them to do this where, as is 
true under present persion plans, 
these obligations include liability for 
past service. And even if they had 
such resources, no large number of 


companies could adopt the funding 
system since the funds required 
would soon run into the hundreds of 
billions of dollars and would exceed 
the available securities in which they 
could be invested. 

Thus, in considering the possible 
future cost of old-age pensions for 
everyone, pensions paid by business 
can be ignored since business cannot 
pay pensions to everyone. This nar- 
rows the realistic approach to the 
subject to an examination of the costs 
involved in pensions paid by the Fed- 
eral Government. Here we immedi- 
ately run into difficulties, for the an- 
swer will vary widely according to 
different assurnptions about the 
amount of pensions, who will receive 
them, at what age and on what terms. 

This problem can be solved by 
making all these assumptions on the 
basis of a bill introduced in Congress 
early last year (H.R. 2893) which 
embodied the Administration’s rec- 
ommendations. This bill excluded 
agricultural workers, domestic serv- 
ants, employes of governments, rail- 
roads and non-profit institutions, 
casual workers and the self-employed. 
Women would be eligible for benefits 
at age 60 instead of the present 65. 
The maximum primary benefit for a 
person covered continuously for 45 
years would be raised from the pres- 
ent $85 a month to $125. Note par- 
ticularly that farm workers are ex- 
cluded. 


Two Estimates 


The Social Security Administra- 
tion has made two sets of estimates 
of the cost of this plan by ten-year 
periods from 1960 to 2000. The low 
cost estimate is completely unrealis- 
tic, since it assumes continuance of 
present birth and mortality rates, 
whereas all experts agree that declin- 
ing mortality rates will considerably 
increase the proportion of the popula- 
tion aged 65 and over during coming 
years. Even the high cost estimate 
is undoubtedly too low, since it as- 
sumes constant full employment, but 
it is the best available. The indi- 
vidual can increase the cost estimates 
by whatever proportion he considers 
appropriate. 

According to this study, the cost 
of old age and survivors insurance 
would amount to $6 billion by 1960, 
rising to $12.9 billion by 1980 and 
$18.6 billion by 2000. As a rough 
guess, there can be little doubt that 
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the latter figure should be at least 
$20 billion, probably more. In addi- 
tion, H.R. 2893 provides for benefits 
to those permanently disabled; the 
cost of this provision for the three 
years mentioned above would be re- 


spectively $1.1 billion, $1.8 billion 
and $2 billion. 

The average old age, survivors and 
disability benefit under H.R. 2893 
would be only about $56 a month in 
2000. A more recent estimate, made 


A $15,000 Portfolio Yields 


Well balanced list of investments, suitable for re- 
tired individuals and widows, provides good return 
from substantial securities. The second of a series 


here are many facets to the in- 

vestment problem confronting 
widows and retired individuals. Pre- 
sumably the average retired person, 
man or woman, has little opportunity 
for keeping in constant touch with 
time-to-time changes in the field of 
investments. And while the average 
widow may not be retired from active 
life, she usually is without opportun- 
ity for maintaining contact with the 
business world and too often lacks 
the training essential to correct inter- 
pretation of economic and other situ- 
ations which affect security values. 

For this reason the two classifica- 
tions of investors normally are 
grouped together. Their problems 
have much in common, since there 
usually is the need for adequate in- 
come from reasonably safe securities. 
Conservative situations are essential ; 
speculative ones are to be avoided. 

It is not necessary that the funds 
of an investor in this group be con- 
fined to high grade Government is- 
sues or bank quality bonds yielding 3 
per cent or less. As pointed out in 
the first article in this series (FW, 
February 8), a return of 5 per cent 
may readily be obtained by investing 
funds in a well balanced list of bonds, 
preferred issues and common stocks. 
Many of the securities in these cate- 
gories have long and _ satisfactory 
records of interest and dividend pay- 
ments and are strategically situated 
in growth industries. 

In the first of the series, a portfolio 
covering the investment of $10,000 
provided a current yield of 5.6 per 
cent from securities having excellent 
background, promising dependable 
income, and carrying possibilities of 
future growth. The accompanying 
portfolio calls for the investment of 
$15,000 and offers a return of 5.2 per 
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cent. It is-well balanced and should 
require a minimum of the investor’s 
attention. Naturally, all security lists 
should be checked from time to time, 
since there are no investments which 
can boast of absolute permanency. 
But so far as determinable there is 
nothing in prospect which menaces 
the security of the principal or the 
assurance of steady income. 

The prudent investor (and every 
investor should cultivate the virtue of 
prudence) will keep abreast of busi- 
ness and political conditions and 
trends and avert the possibility of 
awakening one day to the fact that a 
once firmly established industry has 
been displaced by a new one, or that 
over the years the one-time leader of 
an industry has been steadily pushed 
out of the picture by competitors. 
These things usually give warning of 
their approach, and the investor in 
the securities presented in this series 
need not fear the existence of such 
possibilities developing in the foresee- 
able future. 

The equities of corporations en- 
gaged in highly cyclical lines of busi- 
ness are unsuited to the needs of in- 
vestors in the group under considera- 


by the chief actuary of the Social Se- 

curity Administration, places the 

cost in the year 2000 of $100 monthly 

pensions to retired persons—not in- 

cluding extra benefits to which their 
Please turn to page 22 


5.2 Per Cent 


tion, but well-secured underlying 
bonds and high grade, seasoned pre- 
ferred stocks of companies in the 
cyclical industries may be well 
adapted for conservative portfolios. 

There are many situations on to- 
day’s investment calendar which the 
investor cannot ignore, but the own- 
er of a conservative portfolio of the 
type here presented need not antici- 
pate any detrimental impact on his 
securities, at least insofar as the sit- 
uations shape up at present. The 
international scene presents many dis- 
turbing incidents but discussion of an 
impending world war appears to have 
little if any justification. The devel- 
oping prospect of increased expendi- 
tures for national defense, the Ad- 
ministration’s inflationary, deficit 
spending program, the attitude of 
Congress which appears to be devel- 
oping greater consciousness of the in- 
herent dangers in present Govern- 
mental policies, the President’s de- 
mand for more taxes and a host of 
other subjects call for constant study 
and appraisal of their probable effects 
on the over-all business situation and 
on the fortunes of individual corpo- 
rations. The securities suggested for 
this portfolio were selected with all 
these situations in mind. 

* = @ 
This is the second of a series. The third, 


presenting a portfolio for the investment 
of $25,000, will appear in an early issue. 


A $15,000 Portfolio Yielding 5.2 Per Cent 





Amount Bonds Price Cost Income 
$1,000 Atlantic Coast Line 4%4s, 1964........... 104 $1,040 $45.00 
1,000 Southern Pacific 44s, 1981.............. 95 950 45.00 
Preferred Stocks 
10 shares Atchison, Topeka & S.F. 5% non-cum... 105 1,050 50.00 
10 shares Celanese $4.75 cum..................06- 105 1,050 47.50 
30 shares Pacific Gas & Electric 6% cum. (Par $25) 36 1,080 45.00 
Common Stocks Z 
25 shares American Gas & Electric................ 54 1,350 56.25 
30 shares  Aiedrican teres... 6.6 ices cc cccee dees 32 960 52.50 
40 shares Beneficial Industrial Loan............... 25 1,000 60.00 
30 shares Pemiens COU ccs occcc ccc escpesccicres 51 1,530 81.00 
30 shares General American Transportation........ 49 1,470 90.00 
30 shares Reynolds Tobacco “B”.................. 39 1,170 60.00 
50 shares Socomp-VOcwwm 6... ...nisescecacucces 17 850 55.00 
2S ahaa Te EE 6 ee Devcon geek see 60 1,500 100.00 
NN 55h Ko i eee ee eee $15,000 $787.25 
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New Construction 


Off To Good Start 


Rate of activity in recent weeks has been high with 


private home building still the strongest segment of 


the industry. Good outlook for the supply companies 


nough billion-dollar figures have 

been tossed around to convince 
everyone interested in the building 
industry that 1949 was a record- 
breaker in respect to dollar volume. 
The joint estimate of the Commerce 
and Labor departments places total 
construction put in place at more 
than $19.3 billion, up three per cent 
from the 1948 record. Total new con- 
struction started (as estimated by En- 
gineering News-Record) was $17.9 
billion, a gain of four per cent over 
1948. The Associated General Con- 
tractors say that last year’s volume, 
including $8.75 billion for mainten- 
ance and repairs, was about $28.5 bil- 
llion. But the surprising thing about 
last year’s building activity through- 
out the nation is that 1949 was only 
the fifth largest year in respect to 
physical volume. 


Interesting Comparison 


This obviously means that there 
were fewer building units in propor- 
tion to the nation’s population and 
total industrial output than were 
seen in many prewar years. And if 
building dollar volume is considered 
as a percentage of total national in- 
come, it was considerably less last 
year than in 1942, 1941, 1939, 1929 
and 1928 (to pick out some of the 
previous good years. ) 

Even though industrial construc- 
tion estimates are down, it does not 
look now as if America is being over- 
built. The Departments of Commerce 
and Labor estimate that this year’s 
dollar volume of work put in place 
will be about the same as in 1949. 
Engineering News-Record sees a 
further gain of at least five per cent in 
engineering construction awards to 
$8.55 billion although total building 
starts are expected to be shaded one 
per cent to $17.7 billion. The Asso- 
ciated General Contractors believes 
that this year’s volume may hit $30 
billion (including some $9 billion in 
maintenance and repair work) com- 
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Harris & Ewing 


pared with that group's estimate of 
$28.5 billion for 1949. Roy Wenz- 
lick, St. Louis building and real es- 
tate analyst, forecasts that between 
930,000 and 950,000 dwelling units 
will be started this year, making it the 
second best housing year in history. 
There is no doubt but what there will 
be room for all this work, and only 
unfavorable business conditions would 
place any damper on demand. 

The bulk of last year’s activity came 
in the final six months, supplying a 
degree of momentum which is con- 
tinuing into this year. Construction 
put in place during January totaled 
$1.5 billion, a new record for the 


month and 16 per cent above the 
figure for January 1949. The un- 
usually mild weather was probably a 
big factor in the 24 per cent rise in 
public construction and the 37 per 
cent increase in investment in new 
dwellings. 

A gain of 39 per cent reported in 
engineering construction awards for 
the first five weeks of this year was 
split almost evenly percentagewise be- 
tween private and public construction, 
with the latter 40 per cent above the 
similar period last year. Veterans’ 
hospitals, highway contracts, and 
atomic energy plant awards comprised 
the principal amount of public awards 
announced during January. 


Dividend Increases 


The building outlook therefore ap- 
pears much more favorable than it did 
ten or twelve months ago when deal- 
ers in building supplies began to cut 
down on their inventories. The net 
result was a rather poor first half 
which showed up in company nine 
months’ statements, and in a six per 
cent decline in Johns-Manville’s sales 
for all 1949 with net down nearly 
seven per cent. But pointing toward 
an improved situation as the year 
drew to a close, there were several 
increases in dividends, notably by 
Johns-Manville, National Gypsum, 
Otis Elevator and U. S. Gypsum. 

Stimulants applied to the industry 
by a paternalistic Government have 
naturally aroused some concern. The 
availability of mortgage money on 
easy terms covering 90 and even 100 
per cent of present high costs has 
piled up a huge amount of private 
debt (which is combined also with a 
rise in consumer credit and small 

Please turn to page 22 


Fiscal Comparison of Building Supply Shares 





-—-Sales——. ~———— Earned Per Share 

' (Millions) -—Annual— --Nine Mos... -—Dividends— Recent 
Company 1947 1948 1947 1948 1948 1949 1948 1948 Price 

Amer. Radiator. .. $200.0 $236.1 $1.90 $2.57 $1.69 $0.98 $1.50 $1.25 14% 
Amer. Seating.... 16.0 22.5 2.52 6.32 3.75 8.24 2.00 2.00 47 
Celotex .......... a54.2 a38.4 a7.2t al.87 site ha’ 1.75 1.50 20 
Certain-teed ...... 48.7. 51.5 3.75 4.02 2.96 2.03 1.30 1.00 18 
Crane Company... 191.7 222.8 5.18 643 x5.67 x4.34 3.00 2.25 30 
Flintkote ........ 73.6 81.3 6.27 5.86 492 3.20 3.00 2.50 32 
Holland Furnace. . 35.1 41.0 4.10 4.48 2.58 2.17 3.00 2.75 28 
Johns-Manville ... b173.5 b162.6 b5.22 b4.85 mands eae 2.00 2.50 47 
Masonite errs res 36.5 ¢22.8 11.71 3.98 e2.67 2.22 3.25 2.00 60 
Minn.-Honeywell . 60.6 57.6 5.10 4.49 2.14 3.71 2.50 2.62% 71 
Nat'l Gypsum..... 51.8 68.1 2.89 3.60 2.48 1.79 1.00 1.25 19 
Otis Elevator .... 60.6 92.2 3.41 5.85 4.52 4.18 2.00 2.50 39 
Paraffine Cos..... {31.3 {0.7 £2.40 £2.14 1.30 g0.01 1.20 1.20 18 
DE on 5 bane S24 SES 9.89 11.80 9.19 6.76 $3.25 s3.25 56 
U. S. Gypsum.... 108.4 148.6 10.00 15.04 11.42 9.81 6.00 9.00 116 
Yale & Towne.... 62.2 65.2 5.85 4.17 2.99 0.95 s1.00 1.00 29 





a—Years ended October 31 of following year. 
c—Years ended August 31 of following year. 
June 30 of following year. g—Six months. 


b—Years ended December 31 of following year. 
e—First quarter of 1949-50 fiscal year. 
s—Plus stock. 


f—Years ended 
x—12 months ended September 30. 
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Harvester Strengthens 
Its Competitive Position 


Company’s line of trucks has been completely modern- 


ized; refrigeration equipment output is being expanded 


and the new financing subsidiary is in full operation 


| omimapeise Harvester’s report for 
the year ended October 31, 1949, 
made excellent reading for the 
company’s nearly 50,000 stockhold- 
ers. Sales for the period exceeded 
$900 million for the second time in 
the corporation’s history and earn- 
ings per common share were the 
highest ever recorded. Owners of the 
enterprise could be well satisfied with 
the results of the year. But even 
more encouraging were the steps 
taken by management to prepare for 
more competitive markets expected 
in the future. 

Despite the high level of over-all 
sales, certain segments of operations 
lagged behind 1948 due to the satis- 
faction of war-deferred demand and 
the return of pre-war selling patterns. 
Truck revenues fell 25 per cent from 
year-earlier totals and _ industrial 
equipment sales were off 16 per cent. 

Other branches of the business re- 
mained close to or surpassed 1948 
figures. Dollar value of farm im- 
plements sold advanced 13 per cent; 
farm tractors showed a gain of 15 
per cent and refrigeration equipment 
volume rose sharply from $25.5 mil- 
lion to $33.4 million. 

Because of the comparatively un- 
satisfactory performance of the truck 
division, much attention has been de- 
voted toward improving the Harves- 
ter line of trucks, while a financed 
subsidiary, International Harvester 
Credit Corporation, has been formed. 
These measures.are of extreme impor- 
tance to Harvester since it ranks next 
te the “Big Three” in truck output 
and this segment of the company’s 
business represents the largest single 
source of income. 

Highly competitive conditions have 
prevailed in the truck making indus- 
try for more than a year. Although 
production reached a peak of 1,465,- 
291 in 1948, the latter part of the 
year was marked by declining month- 
ly output totals. Last year only 
1.230,973 units were produced. 
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Sales Composition 
Trucks, service and parts...... 27.7% 
Farm implements and parts..... 22.0 
Tractots and GOTO... ..0c.ccced 19.7 


Industrial equipment and parts. 7.1 


Refrigeration equipment ....... 3.7 
Steel, iron and coke by-products 3.1 
Binder and baler twine........ 1.5 
DEROOOTOOUE. «ons Si vecncicccss 0.3 
ee ey ae 14.9 
WO <cxscniennseeeeton 100.0% 





Note: Percentages are for the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1949. 





Recognizing the changed market 
conditions, International Harvester 
has made extensive revisions in its 
vehicle models, investing over $30 
million in new equipment, machine 
tools, processes and plant arrange- 
ments. The first units of the new 
“L” line were produced in Septem- 
ber and public announcement of dis- 
tribution was made November 30. 
New design and engineering features 
incorporated in these units make the 
“L” line of Harvester trucks one 
of the most modern in the freight 
vehicle industry. 

Also of major importance to fu- 
ture sales has been the formation of 
International Harvester Credit Cor- 
poration. Since its establishment last 





International Harvester 


*Earned 
*Sales Per 


Divi- —Price Range 
Year (Millions) Share 


dends High Low 


1929.. N.R. $2.37 $0.83%4 473%%—21% 
° 1932.. N.R. D105 0.61 11w%— 3% 
1937.. $351.9 2.10 1.33% 40 —17% 
1938.. 2863 1.00 0.7134 233%,—16 
1939.. 212.5 0.18 0.53% 23%—15% 


1940.. 274.7 1.37 0.80 


207%—125% 
1941.. 3646 1.96 


0.534% 19 —14% 


1942.. 3645 (1.65 1.134% 203%—13% 
1943.. 459.6 157 083%, 24%—18% 
1944.. 6405 1.54 0.931%4 271%4—22% 
1945.. 622.0 1.47 1.05 3354%—29% 
1946.. 4823 130 1.00 34 —22% 
oy.. MS aes Ls 3154—23% 
1948.. 945.5 3.92 1.70 344—26% 
1949.. 908.9 4.36 1.70 2934—22% 

*Fiscal year ended October 31. N.R.—Not 


reported. D—Deficit. 


April it has handled more than $123 
million in notes of dealers, distribu- 
tors and customets. At the close 
of the fiscal year, wholésale and re- 
tail instalment notes held by the 
credit unit amounted to $57.9 million. 
Time financing will aid Harvester 
in maintaining its sales volume. By 
providing prospective customers with 
an additional source of credit, the 
company’s potential sales market has 
been widened to permit buying by 
individuals who cannot make full 
cash payments for purchases. 
Refrigeration equipment, a post- 
war venture for Harvester, has been 
a marked success and further en- 
ergy will be expended this year in 
promoting freezers and refrigerators. 
Unit production rose from 46,156 in 
1948 to 142,172 in 1949. Dollar vol- 
ume advanced from $1.4 million in 
1945 to $25.5 million in 1948. Last 
year sales aggregated $33.4 million 
and officials estimate that revenue of 


this division will total almost $50 


million in the current fiscal year. 
Results for 1950 presumably will 
be affected by several factors, the 


‘most important of which is the return 


of Harvester’s major sales markets 
to prewar status. Seasonal patterns 
have begun to evidence themselves in 
the farm equipment industry and the 
motor truck market has undergone 
a substantial readjustment. 


Operations during the first quarter 


(ended January 31, 1950) were hin- 
dered by steel shortages in Harvester 
plants and factories of certain sup- 
pliers, a situation arising from the 
steel strike last autumn. Output of 
motor trucks was considerably below 
the comparable period of 1948-49 due 
to model changeovers. These ad- 
verse conditions will be reflected in 
first quarter operating statements 
and will tend to depress full year 
results. Export business also is ex- 
pected to recede from earlier levels 
due to foreign currency devaluations. 

While these factors will be offset 
to some extent by added income, no- 
tably from the financing and refriger- 
ation divisions, net profits do not 
seem likely to continue at last year’s 
peak totals. Purchasing power of 
individuals is still high and _ sales 
potentials for several types of Har- 
vester products remain good. Thus, 
while International Harvester per- 
haps cannot. look forward to another 
banner year, business for this lead- 
ing farm equipment and truck maker 
should still be gratifying. 
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Gold Shares Have 
Lagged the Market 


Below-average action, during general price rise, reflects 
narrowing profit margins. Little prospect of nearby 
earnings improvement, at least for domestic miners 


hares of the principal gold mining 

companies have virtually ignored 
the over-all rise in the stock market, 
now in its eighth month. While two 
of the leading issues—Homestake, 
largest domestic producer, and the 
Canadian miner McIntyre Porcupine 
—are ‘selling substantially above their 
1949 lows, those lows were estab- 
lished early in the year, considerably 
prior to June 13, from which the cur- 
rent market rise dates. Showings by 
the other important gold shares have 
been mediocre, to say the best. Even 
Homestake is selling around its Sep- 
tember 1949 level while all of the 
others—and this includes McIntyre 
Porcupine—are quoted around the 
prices which prevailed last June. 

In the interim all of them have 
made efforts to join the long list of 
stocks which shared in the advance, 
but such gains as they made failed to 
hold. Devaluation of the Canadian 
dollar helped the Dominion shares 
for a time, but recurrent indications 
of a new whirl to the domestic infla- 
tion spiral served to discourage inter- 
est in the shares of producers on this 
side of the border. 

Fixed Price 

It is characteristic of the gold 
shares that they do better when busi- 
ness and the security markets are on 
the downgrade. The price of their 
product is fixed. There is only one 
buyer for gold bullion—the Govern- 
ment. The price is not affected by 
recessions in the general price level, 
which however tend to reduce the 
cost of materials, equipment and sup- 
plies, thereby improving margins be- 
tween operating costs and income. 
Conversely, rising prices for materials 
and equipment bring a contraction of 
profit margins, and in periods of gen- 
eral prosperity labor costs also rise, 
as they have been doing over recent 
years. 

A year ago, when there were ex- 
pectations—not fulfilled—of at least a 
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Harris & Ewing 


moderate recession in. business, the 
gold shares picked up. But as busi- 
ness regained its footing they lost mo- 
mentum and have lagged the market 
ever since. 

Faced by rising costs of materials 
and labor, the mines endeavored to 
offset the narrowing margin of profit 
per ounce of gold produced by mill- 
ing greater tonnages of ore or by 
mining ore of higher grade than had 
been going through their mills; or by 
both. Difficulties were encountered 
in achieving these objectives, how- 
ever. It is not always possible to in- 
crease the tonnage of rock raised to 
the surface, since volume is limited by 
the availability of labor and adequacy 
of equipment. Nor is it an easy mat- 
ter to upgrade the ore. Not many 
properties are in the position of 


Homestake which has found its gold 
values increasing at depth; usually 
the reverse is the case. 

Homestake, alone of the domestic 
gold producers, made some progress 
in production and profit in 1949 
through its ability to mill a larger 
tonnage of a well-maintained average 
content. In 1948, despite increased 
tonnage, gold recovery dropped to 
$14.11 per ton of ore milled against 
$16.25 in 1947, and earnings (before 
depletion and depreciation) dropped 
to $2.16 per share against $2.32 per 
share in 1947. Net for 1949 is ex- 
pected to run ahead of both 1947 and 
1948. In the first six months of last 
year, earnings of $1.14 per share were 
reported, against $1.02 in the corre- 
sponding 1948 half year. Dividends 
were increased to $2.25 per share 
against $2.00 in 1948, and this would 
suggest that earnings in the last half 
more than maintained the improve- 
ment shown in the first six months. 

At that, Homestake’s earnings are 
still much below prewar results. In 
the five years 1937-1941, net per 
share averaged $4.73 before and $3.29 
per share after depletion and depre- 
ciation. While its position is rela- 
tively better than that of other domes- 
tic miners, the betterment appears to 
have stemmed from the management’s 
ability to adjust operations to ad- 
verse conditions rather than from any 
actual improvement in the over-all 
prospect. Costs have been brought 
under control, and but until there is 
a positive change in the economic 
picture no substantial and sustained 
gain in results appear in prospect. 


Devaluation’s Effect 


In Canada, devaluation of the Do- 
minion currency in September auto- 
matically lifted the Canadian Treas- 
ury price of gold to $38.50 an ounce. 
This somewhat offset the loss of sub- 
sidies (scheduled to end June 30 
next) which are currently deducted 
from the $3.50 increase in the price 

Please turn to page 23 


The Leading Domestic and Canadian Gold Miners 





ce Annual—, 

1947 1948 
Dome Mines ............ a$1.09 a$0.84 
Hollinger Consolidated... a0.20 0.38 
Homestake Mining ....... a2.32 a2.16 
Lake Shore Mines........ c0.60 = c0.71 
McIntyre Porcupine ..... ae3.04 ae3.04 
TO ibis bisa Palsy i os 1.27 1.07 





Earned Per Share——————, 


c——_ Interim, c-— Dividends——, Recent 


1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 
ag$0.59 ag$0.51 b$0.85 b$0.70 15 
af0.13  af0.17 b0.24 b0.24 9 
~ afl.02—afl.14 2.00 225 45 
anaes c0.60 b0.72 60.74 11 
af1.53  af1.58 b3.01% b3.01% 55 
g0.69 0.54 1.00 1.00 11 


a—Before depletion and depreciation. b—Canadian funds. c—Year ended June 30. e—Year ended 
March 31 of following year. f—Six months. g—Nine months. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. ~ 


American Radiator B 
Favorable construction outlook jus- 
tifies retention at 14. (Pays 25c qu. 
plus occasional extras; pd. 1949, 
$1.25.) The jump in home building 
has resulted not only in the reopen- 
ing of all plants but also in night 
shifts at several of the more important 
units. Last December a new plant to 
manufacture china plumbing fixtures 
went into production in Louisiana, 
and the American Blower Corpora- 
tion subsidiary has let a contract to 
erect a manufacturing and assembly 
plant at San Leandro, California, 
with the first unit to be completed 
shortly. The company recently repos- 
sessed the western Germany proper- 
ties of its German subsidiary. Al- 
though badly damaged, plants are be- 
ing repaired. Under normal condi- 
tions foreign sales have accounted for 
an important part of total profits. 
Sales in 1950 should be well main- 
tained. (Also FW, Sept. 28.) 


Arkansas Natural Gas “A” Cc 

Now around 12, this speculative 
stock is selling close to its 14-year 
high and does not appear to be on 
the bargain counter. (Pays 30c 
semi-an.) Company has filed with 
the SEC a proposal to separate its 
natural gas and oil producing activi- 
ties into two units, i.e., the Arkan- 
sas Louisiana Gas Company and the 
Arkansas Natural Gas Corporation. 
Each share of the present class “A” 
stock would receive one share of the 
common stock in each of the new op- 
erating companies. 


Caterpillar Tractor 3B 


Company's strong trade position 
lends shares long term appeal; recent 
price, 35. (Pays 50c qu.) Volume 
last year exceeded even the previous 
record high in 1944 ($242.2 million), 
amounting to $254.9 million. Despite 
currency devaluation in many foreign 
countries and tightening of dollar 
availability outside this country, ex- 
port volume showed a substantial 


gain over other years and approxi- 
mated 31 per cent of total sales. 
Profits also climbed and attained the 
record level of $18.8 million or $4.89 
per share, vs. $3.66 per share in the 
preceding year. Management believes 
the sales outlook this year to be “gen- 
erally favorable.” 


Continental Can B+ 
Shares represent an_ attractive 
growth situation; price, 38. (Now 


pays 40c qu.; pd. 1949, $1.50.) The 
March 14 dividend of 40 cents per 
share will represent a substantial in- 
crease from the 25-cent regular rate 
maintained since June 1942. Acqui- 
sitions and product diversification 
have resulted in an above-average 
sales growth over the past decade and 
present earning power is appreciably 
above the prewar peak. Sales of gen- 
eral line cans will be well maintained, 
while larger shipments of specialty 
types—beer, frozen fruit juices and 
pet foods—are indicated. The paper 
products division prospects are good. 


Curtis Publishing C 
Shares (now 7) are an outright 
speculation. (No divs. since 1932.) 
President Fuller estimates 1949 gross 
at $139 million compared with $137.9 
million in 1948, while earnings were 
comparable to the 69 cents a share 
reported in "48. It is also expected 
that earnings in the first half of 1950 
will “equal or exceed” the 51 cents a 
share reported in the January-June 
period of both 1949 and 1948. Al- 
though the Administration has raised 
the amount of requested postal rate 
increases to $395 million a year, pres- 
ent bills pending in Congress call for 
boosts of only about $132 million a 
year, and even these will be given a 
thorough going over before being 
voted upon. (Also FW, July 27.) 


Eagle-Picher C+- 

Speculative shares of this high-cost 
zinc and lead producer lack any par- 
ticular appeal; recent price, 17. (Pd. 





Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


$1.80 in 1948 and 1949.) Reflecting 
declining sales, increased operating 
costs and property charges as well as 
large inventory write-offs, operations 
last year were quite unprofitable. 
However, a $5.06 per share inventory 
reserve credit plus tax credits per- 
mitted earnings of $2.96 per share to 
be reported for the first nine months 
vs. $3.70 a year earlier. Management 
recently voted a reduction in the 
quarterly dividend from 45 cents to 
30 cents, the latter amount being pay- 
able March 10 to stock of record Feb- 
ruary 17. Over the near term, at 
least, the earnings outlook is ob- 
scured. 


Gleaner Harvester C+ 

Stock is highly speculative and 
company’s competitive position has 
not been strengthened; recent price, 
21. (Pd. $3.25 im 1949; pd. 1948, 
$4.20 plus stock.) First quarter re- 
sults in the current fiscal year sug- 
gest that the pattern of operations 
witnessed in the pre-war period has 
returned. In sharp contrast to a profit 
equal to $1.36 a share reported in the 
comparable period a year ago, com- 
pany reports a small loss. In the same 
period estimated sales declined more 
than $2 million. Production schedules 
have been upset recently by the coal 
and steel strikes and certain changes 
effected in connection with company’s 
six-foot combine. (Also FW, May 4.) 


Johns-Manville B+ 

One of the best situated issues in the 
the building supply group; price, 46. 
(To pay 50c in Mar.; pd. ’49, $2.50.) 
Company makes three equal quarter- 
ly payments and a large December 
distribution. Payments this year are 
starting at 50 cents compared with 
40 cents paid in each of the first 
three quarters of 1949. Despite strike 
losses, operations were satisfactory 
last year and well maintained earn- 
ings are indicated for coming months. 
All of the 3% per cent preferred has 
been called for redemption at 102% 
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on March 6. Each share of preferred 
is convertible into three common 
shares upon payment of $15, and the 
stock should be converted or sold. 
Conversion by the close of business 
on February 27 would entitle the 
holder to the March common divi- 
dend. (Also FW, Nov. 23.) 


Lily-Tulip Cup B+ 

Earnings expansion suggests a div- 
idend increase; price 52. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Company chalked up new sales 
and earnings record in 1949. More 
soda fountains are switching from 
glass to paper plates and cups; about 
35 per cent of the fountains are now 
using paper products as compared 
with a meager two per cent before the 
war. And hospitals have found that 
these products result in important 
savings in eliminating dishwashing 
equipment, soap and breakage. The 
current dividend rate represents only 
about 25 per cent of earnings. 


Lion Oil B 

Improved position lends shares 
speculative appeal on long term basis ; 
recent price, 30. (Pays 37¥ac qu.) 
Management believes that refinery 
runs in 1950 will approximate 7.5 
million barrels vs. 6.9 million barrels 
last year and that gross production 
of crude will be only a little below 
refinery runs, assuming no substan- 
tial reduction in allowables. Thus, the 
goal of all integrated companies— 
having crude production and refinery 
runs in balance—may be attained. 
Underground crude oil reserves were 
“much more than doubled” in 1949 
while a substantial increase in natural 
gas reserves was evident. However, 
because of lower product prices, in- 
creased operating costs and a strike 
on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
which serves the chemical plant, earn- 
ings last year declined to around $3.70 
per share vs. $5.01 in 1948. The 
chemical division’s profits were sub- 
stantially higher and accounted for 
almost 50 per cent of company’s net. 


(Also FW, Oct. 26.) 


Middle South Utilities Cote 

Priced at 19 to yield 5.8%, stock ts 
unseasoned but fairly priced on long- 
er term growth prospects. (Pays 
27%c qu.) On present capitalization, 
earnings for 1949 probably approxi- 
mated $1.95 per share but, even giv- 
ing effect to the proposed sale of 
640,000 additional shares, income in 
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the current year is expected to attain 
the $2 per share level. Proceeds from 
the stock offering will be applied to 
the purchase of additional stock in 
subsidiary companies to aid in financ- 
ing their construction programs. No 
additional equity financing is antici- 
pated for at least a year.. Companies 
in which parent’s investment will be 
increased include Arkansas Power & 
Light, Louisiana Power & Light, 
Mississippi Power & Light and New 
Orleans Public Service. (Also FW, 
Sept. 14.) 


Norwich Pharmacal B 

Although not bargain-priced at 16, 
shares of this smaller drug concern 
have growth appeal. (Now pays 20c 
qu.; pd. 90c in 1949.) Reflecting im- 
proving sales of the company’s prin- 
cipal proprietary product (Pepto- 
Bismol), volume in the September, 
1949 quarter was higher than in any 
other three-month period in company 
history. Corporate earnings for the 
full year 1949 were the same as those 
for 1948 when record profits equiva- 
lent to $1.59 a share were reported. 
Company has expanded the scope of 
its research on furan compounds and 
last November awarded contracts for 
construction of a new chemical plant 
near Norwich, N. Y. 


Reynolds Tobacco “’B” A 

Shares have attraction for steady 
income and gradual appreciation; 
price, 39. (Now pays 50c qu.) To- 
tal dividends of $2 per share paid in 
each of the past three years consisted 
of $1.80 regular and 20 cents extra. 
The extra has now been eliminated, 
but the $2 rate has been maintained 
by lifting the quarterly payment to 
50 cents. Sales and earnings climbed 
to new peaks last year and the indica- 
tions are that Camels took over in- 
dustry leadership. Little change in 
the earnings rate is anticipated over 
coming months. 


Safeway Stores Ob 

Stock represents one of the largest 
and most efficient grocery chains; 
current price, 36. (Pd. $1.25 in 
1949; pd. 1948, $1.) Management 
has placed stock on a 50-cent quar- 
terly basis with the dividend payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 15. 
Last year the rate was advanced from 
25 cents to 30 cents and then to 40 
cents a share. Management bases 
the recent increase on satisfactory 


1949 operating results and indications 
of continuance of a favorable show- 
ing. (Also FW, Sept. 7.) 


St. Joseph Lead B 
Priced at 38, stock’s main appeal 
is on a long term basis. (Pd. $3.25 
in 1949 and 1948.) The sharp drop 
in metal prices last year resulted in 
1949 earnings of around $4.35 per 
share vs. $5.00 per share in 1948. 
Non-ferrous metal prices may be 
further weakened by currency de- 
valuation through the dumping of 
more lead and zinc on our domestic 
market than can be consumed or 
stockpiled. (Also FW, Aug. 31.) 


Swift & Company BH. 
Dividend continuity is assured and 
shares have investment appeal; price, 
37. (Pays 40c qu. and 75c Mar. extra; 
decl. for 1950, $2.35.) Directors on 
January 19 abandoned the former pol- 
icy of declaring dividends each three 
months in favor of declaring an an- 
nual dividend to be paid in four 
quarterly instalments. Thus, quar- 
terly disbursements of 40 cents per 
share through January 1, 1951 have 
been announced, while the March 
special dividend will still be consid- 
ered each January. The $1.60 regu- 
lar annual payment has been made 
for six years. Industry factors con- 
sidered, Swift’s 1949 showing was un- 
usually good, and part of a tax re- 
fund was used last month to retire 
$24 million of debentures. Company’s 
working capital position is comfort- 
able and the profit outlook remains 
satisfactory. (Also FW, Jan. 4.) 


Va. Car Chemical pid. Cc 

Earnings downtrend suggests small- 
er payments against arrears; price, 
84. (Pd. $1.50 thus far in 1950; pd. 
1949, $10. Arrears as of Jan. 1, 
1950, $73.50 per share.) Sales of 
fertilizer have been trending down- 
ward in recent months and Virginia 
Carolina’s earnings have suffered 
more than its competitors’. Minor 
price wars have squeezed profits be- 
tween increased costs and lowered 
selling prices. Earnings slumped 
sharply in the first half of the 1949-50 
fiscal year, and even lower quotations 
of fertilizer for spring delivery pre- 
clude any real improvement for the 
rest of the fiscal year. Moreover, 
spring sales may be further handi- 


capped by a long strike at the potash 
mines, 
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TVA—Venture 


Into Socialism 


Net operating “profit of $20.7 million shown by 


latest annual report becomes a deficit of over $6 


million if usual accounting principles are followed 


he annual report of the Tennes- 

see Valley Authority for the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1949, which 
was handed to the Ejighty-first Con- 
gress when it reconvened on January 
2, again proves the validity of the 
criticisms made by opponents of this 
venture into socialism when the TVA 
was under consideration by Congress 
back in 1933. They said TVA would 
become purely an agency of a wel- 
fare state and would prove a perma- 
nent drain on the taxpayers of the 
entire country for the benefit of a 
relatively small part of it. 

While Congress was debating the 
TVA Act, its proponents described 
the project as a navigation-improve- 
ment and flood-control undertaking, 
with only incidental power features. 
But as soon as the Act had cleared 
Congress and had received Presiden- 
tial approval, these “constitutional 
pegs,” as the late Senator Norris 
called them, were converted into col- 
lateral activities with the generation 
and sale of electric power the main 


objective. Moreover, while TVA was 
in need of vast annual appropriations 
to build its huge power dams, great 
claims were made for the profits to 
be derived from this activity. 

Speaking at Louisville, Ky., on No- 
vember 26, 1935, David E. Lilienthal, 
then a Director and later TVA Chair- 
man, said: 


The production of power by. these 
navigation and flood-control dams fur- 
nishes the answer in part to the ques- 
tion: “How is this vast project to be 
paid for?” By selling the power, the 
Federal Government will receive a 
cash return which will not only make 
the electricity program  self-support- 
ing, but in the course of years will 
repay the investment in navigation and 
flood-controlled works.” 


Mr. Lilienthal was more specific in 
1936 when he appeared before the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee 
in quest of another handout, saying: 


You will note that we expect power 
revenues to liquidate the entire in- 
vestment in 50 years, and to be on a 
self-supporting basis soon after the 
construction period is over. 












Pocket-Size Stapler 


Capable of fastening up to 16 sheets of paper at a time, the Duo-Fast Pocket 

Fastener looks just like a fountain pen. It's five inches long, weighs |!/2 ounces 

and holds 100 staples. The mechanism and cap are in chrome while the plastic 
barrel is available in maroon, green, tan, gray, black and 14 carat gold. 














But in its 1949 annual report, TVA 
apparently recognized it would never 
be able to make good on the Lilien- 
thal 50-year claim, since it asserted 
“funds for construction have been ob- 
tained from Congressional appropria- 
tions, requiring no return of inter- 
est.” Here is what actually has hap- 
pened in the past 16 years of TVA 
operation : 

During the 1949 fiscal year, TVA 
reported net operating profits from 
electricity on the basis of its “soft” 
accounting practices of $20.7 mil- 
lion. But it had “net expenditures” 
—losses, in the language of private 
business—of $2.8 million for naviga- 
tion, $2.3 million for flood control, 
$915,000 for its fertilizer ‘business 
and $4.6 million for combined related 
property and development activities, 
or a total of $10.6 million. Taking 
TVA as an integrated enterprise— 
and not considering only its power 
profits while ignoring its losses from 
other activities—its net profit before 
interest on the approximately $846 
million of public funds invested in its 
facilities was only $10.1 million dur- 
ing the 1949 fiscal year. 


“Magnificent Experiment” 


On the basis of the average rate of 
interest on outstanding interest-bear- 
ing debt of the United States, as ap- 
plied to the “proprietary interest of 
the United States” in TVA as shown 
in the annual reports of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the taxpayers of the 
land had to furnish $16.2 million to 
take care of the interest on the bonds 
sold by Uncle Sam to raise funds for 
TVA. 

And if the interest TVA failed to 
pay is matched against its’ reported 
earnings, this “magnificent experi- 
ment’? would have shown a loss of 
$6.2 million for the year. 


During the 16 years TVA has been 
in operation, it has shown a net profit 
from electric operations of $130 mil- 
lion, but it has lost $114.7 million in 
its other activities, thereby pulling 
its net profit before interest down to 
about $15.2 million. Interest on the 
funds supplied TVA by the taxpay- 
ers, but not paid by TVA, totaled 
$134.7 million during the period, but 
even this is not the full figure. In 
addition to the money actually bor- 
rowed from Uncle Sam, TVA sold 
$56.5 million bonds to the Treasury 
in 1939 on which it is paying interest 
of only one per cent by “special agree- 

Please turn to page 22 
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Higher Dividend 
For U.S. Steel 


Industry leader to pay at $2.60 annual rate against 
previous $2 rate, reflecting 20-year record profit 
of $5.39 a share last year despite the steel strike 


uring the course of testimony be- 

fore the Joint Congressional 
Economic Committee late in January, 
officials of U. S. Steel Corporation 
offered voluminous data to support 
their contention that the price in- 
crease placed in effect in December 
was justified and necessary. They 
testified that the company’s annual 
operating costs had been increased 
during recent months by $54.5 mil- 
lion for pensions, $13 million for in- 
surance, $3.4 million for higher So- 
cial Security tax payments, $20 mil- 
lion due to increased coal prices and 
$13 million for freight and fuel oil. 
After subtracting cost savings due to 
lower prices for tin and some other 
materials, the net increase in operat- 
ing expenses, on an annual basis, 
amounted to $76.2 million. 

The December rise in the price of 
steel not only failed (by a small mar- 
gin) to cover this sum, but came too 
late to do fourth quarter operations 
much good. Furthermore, this period 
was burdened by a prolonged strike 
which resulted in loss of substantial 
revenue and involved heavy direct 
costs: Thus, it was anticipated that 
the fourth quarter earnings statement 
would be none too inspiring. 

But investors received a pleasant 
surprise when U. S. Steel disclosed 
that it had earned $32.7 million dur- 
ing this period compared with $39.2 
million for the previous quarter and 
$41.5 million for the fourth fiscal pe- 
riod of 1948. To add to their satisfac- 
tion, the directors raised the common 
dividend payable March 10 to 65 
cents a share, against a quarterly rate 
of 50 cents a share (on the basis of 
the present capitalization after the 
three-for-one split last June) for the 
three previous payments. 

For the year as a whole, earnings 
were $5.39 a share against $4 for 
1948 and $3.90 for 1947, these profits 
being successively the best since the 
$7.06 a share for 1929. However, all 
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these figures need a certain amount 
of interpretation and restatement in 
order to make them useful to the in- 
vestor who wishes to derive from 
them an indication of the company’s 
earning power, on a recurrent basis, 
under present conditions. 

Profits for the fourth quarter were 
overstated at the expense of those for 
the first three quarters by a sum equal 
to $16 million, or 61 cents a common 
share. This situation came about by 
reason of the company’s practice of 
charging accelerated depreciation in 
addition to the deduction allowed for 
this purpose for taxes, based on orig- 
inal cost. The additional charge is 
based on the operating rate in terms 
of steel ingot production, extra 
amounts being set aside whenever op- 
erations exceed 70 per cent of ca- 
pacity. 


Significant Factors 


Production was well above this rate 
during the first nine months of 1949 
and accelerated depreciation charges 
were correspondingly high. During 
the fourth quarter, the operating rate 
was only 46.6 per cent of capacity ; 
thus, not only were no extra charges 
made for this period, but it was nec- 
essary to cancel some of the charges 
made during earlier periods since ac- 
celerated depreciation for the full 
year was less than that set aside dur- 
ing the first three quarters. These 
adjustments, of course, have no effect 
on the profit reported for the year 
as a whole. 

Two other items affected both the 
fourth quarter and the year. A credit 
of $5.4 million after taxes (21 cents 
a common share) was taken by means 
of a transfer from a reserve set up 
during the war years. In addition, 
heavy deferred demand after the Oc- 
tober-November steel strike ended 
forced the company to deplete inven- 
tories which had been carried on the 
books at low (1940) cost levels. The 


resulting inventory profit amounted 
to $17 million before taxes and $10 
million, or 38 cents a common share, 
after taxes. 

Instead of the reported figures, full 
year earnings adjusted to exclude the 
inventory profit and the transfer from 
a reserve would be $4.80, and fourth 
quarter profits adjusted for these 
items and the change in accelerated 
depreciation would be $1.3 million 
rather than $32.7 million. This sum 
would have been insufficient to cover 
preferred dividends for the fourth 
quarter, and a loss of 19 cents a com- 
mon share would have been shown. 
Naturally, neither the adjusted an- 
nual profit nor the adjusted fourth 
quarter figure can be considered too 
enlightening as a measure of recur- 
rent earning power unless major 
strikes can be considered recurring. 

However, it is known that cost in- 
creases effected since the third quar- 
ter are approximately balanced by 
price increases also effected since 
then, and on the basis of the adjust- 
ments made in the fourth quarter it 
is possible to estimate that earnings 
for the July-September period would 
have been about $1.45 a common 
share after adding back the amount of 
accelerated depreciation charged dur- 
ing this period but subsequently can- 
celled. Thus, annual profits should be 
about $5.80 a share under current 
cost-price conditions at an operating 
rate of 82.7 per cent, the rate which 
prevailed during the third quarter. 
The current rate of operations is 
around ten points higher than this. 

U. S. Steel can well afford to con- 
tinue its higher dividend rate on the 
common stock unless a severe drop in 
demand not now foreseen should cut 
into production. Even at the current 
price of 30, close to the most favor- 
able level witnessed since 1946, the 
issue offers a yield of almost 8.7 per 
cent on the basis of dividends amount- 
ing to $2.60 annually. Obviously, no 
one buys the stock of a steel producer 
for income, but the high return is at 
least no drawback. 

Partly reflecting politically-inspired 
attacks on the company—which will 
most assuredly not be lessened in 
virulence by the fourth quarter earn- 
ings statement—the stock is currently 
selling at less than five times current 


indicated earning power. Even un- 


der present conditions in the stock 
market, this seems a modest valuation 
tor the issue. 
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Eliminate Unless wartime excise 
Wartime taxes are eliminated, 

, business activity in a 
Excises 


number of important in- 
dustries will continue to be in the 
doldrums. Retailers especially have 
been hard hit by the indecision sur- 
rounding these levies. 

Excise tax rates were increased as a 
wartime measure to hold down pur- 
chasing power and thus reduce de- 
mand for non-military products, per- 
mitting industry to concentrate on 
essential war production. And even 
though the public was assured at the 
time that the higher rates would be 
suspended when hostilities ceased, 
such has not been the case. 

At last, however, President Tru- 
man himself has recommended a 
change in our excise taxes. Unfortu- 
nately, his recent tax message to Con- 
gress did not go far enough on this 
subject. He was not clear as to what 
excises should be considered nor to 
what extent any should be reduced, 
if not entirely cast aside, leaving 
these decisions for Congress. And he 
made the job even more difficult by 
saying that he will not accept any 
excise cuts unless they are accom- 
panied by a provision to make up the 
loss in revenue from other sources, 
as well as a measure to insure one 
billion dollars in new revenue. 

Reduction of present excise taxes 
would directly benefit consumers, for 
it is they who bear this burden. At 
the same time it will stimulate retail 
business since consumers won’t have 
cause to delay purchases merely on 
the possibility of saving a tax at some 
future date. Only the Government 
stands to lose directly, but, as has 
been pointed out many times, such a 
loss could easily be made up by the 
exercise of economies in Federal ad- 
ministration. As a matter of fact, the 
Government, by stimulating general 
business activity in this manner, will 
likely find that its income from other 


tax sources will increase sufficiently. 


to make up for the drop in excise 
revenue. 


Congress should do everything 
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possible to speed legislation that will 
do away with our burdensome excise 
taxes. 


Fairless Investigation by a Con- 
Hits gressional committee into 

the rise of steel prices so 
Back 


far has not been able to 
substantiate the charge that it was 
not justified. The charge, leveled the 
loudest by the steel workers’ union, is 
that the steel industry has been mak- 
ing exorbitant profits and should have 
been able to absorb the increased 
operating costs imposed by the re- 
cently inaugurated pension and in- 
surance program for employes with- 
out passing the burden along to the 
consumer. But as Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, president of U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, clearly pointed out at a hear- 
ing recently, a moderate increase in 
steel prices could not be avoided to 
cover the new expense. 

Mr. Fairless rightfully contended 
that it is not the intention of the com- 
pany’s directors to continue to sacri- 
fice the interests of stockholders for 
the benefit of employes. He pointed 
out that over the past 20 years steel 
stockholders have averaged less on 
their investments than they would 
have received if they had merely 
placed their funds in Government 
bonds, which certainly represents a 
subnormal return when you consider 
the risks that stockholders must as- 
sume in such a prince and pauper 
business. 

The unions and the others who 
have protested the steel price rise fail 
to realize two important factors: first, 
that their own wage standards cannot 
be maintained unless the business that 
employs them is able to operate profit- 
ably ; and second, that stockholders, as 
Mr. Fairless has aptly stated, are en- 
titled to a reasonable return on their 





Page 


investment. Stockholders, as well as 
employes, must meet today’s high cost 
of living and taxes—and they are en- 
titled to some consideration, for it is 
their capital that makes employment 
possible. 


Profit It is as important to 
Sharing the success of a cor- 
. oratio i 
Advisable poration to provide an 


incentive for labor to 
put its best foot forward as it is for 
that enterprise to operate in the in- 
terests of stockholder and manage- 
ment groups. But at the same time 
that we recognize why labor should 
aspire for the best wages that an em- 
ployer can provide, we must also 
realize that employes can go too far 
in this direction. Their demands can 
become so exorbitant that when they 
are coupled with the other expenses 
of doing business a: business may find 
it impossible to continue to operate 
profitably. Any extreme situation, 
thus, is always dangerous. 

There is a practical solution to labor 
difficulties, however, which embodies 
the principle of providing an incentive 
for workers; it is represented by the 
profit sharing system of remunera- 
tion. Such a plan has worked suc- 
cessfully for many companies, the 
most notable example being Eastman 
Kodak Corporation. It has paid divi- 


dends to that company in the way of. 


a strike-free record over a long period 
of years. 

Any enterprise can similarly in- 
augurate a successful profit shariing 
program by inviting a representative 
number of employes to discuss the 
situation with its management. Once 
the company has placed its cards face 


‘upward so that labor can determine 


for itself the true business picture, 
then further discussion will lead to 
the institution of a mutually beneficial 
profit sharing arrangement. 
Providing labor with an incentive 
to stay on the job and to do its best 
work can help a business prosper. 
Profit sharing is well worth trying. 
Labor will be quick to realize its ad- 
vantages, and business will gain by it. 
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Shoe Shares In Average 


Market Position : 


Although a moderate downturn in profits is expected. 


this year, leading shoe issues have appeal for income 


and above-average resistance to cyclical influences 


he shoe industry has been accu- 

rately described as one that is 
“easy to enter and hard to stay in.” 
Capital requirements for entering the 
field are not great, since machinery 
can be rented, with rental fees based 
on output. But it is significant that 
the five largest firms account for 
about 30 per cent of the nation’s foot- 
wear production, leaving more than 
1,000 lesser organizations to compete 
for the remaining business. The lead- 
ing producers have considerable ad- 
vantages as to retail outlets for their 
product (in most cases operating their 
own retail stores); they are geo- 
graphically decentralized, and are bet- 
ter situated than their smaller com- 
petitors as to style and range of 
product. 


Sales and Earnings 


But even these advantages could 
not prevent the two leading compa- 
nies (International Shoe and Endi- 
cott-Johnson) from showing earnings 
declines in excess of 40 per cent last 
year while sales were off considerably 
less. International Shoe cut its prices 
about five per cent last April, only 
to rescind most of the decrease in 
November, too late to be of material 
help to 1949 fiscal year profits. 

International turns out about ten 
per cent of the nation’s shoe output 
and together with Melville Shoe (the 
latter to the extent of about 75 per 
cent) employs the _last-in-first-out 
method of inventory valuation. Under 
that system; sales are charged with 





the cost of the most recent inventory 
goods purchased; the result is a 
smaller profit when prices are rising 
and a cushion against the effects of 
price declines. Endicott-Johnson 
uses the closely related normal base 
stock method under which “normal” 
inventories—those which must be on 
hand at all times—are stated at fixed 
prices. General and Brown value 
their inventories at the lower of cost 
or market, and the latter has also set 
up a $3 million reserve against price 
fluctuations. 


Shoe Prices 


For the industry as a whole, 1949 
footwear production totaled about 458 
million pairs or less than. one per cent 
under the 462 million’ pairs turned 
out in 1948. However, declines were 
shown in every major category last 
year, continuing the downtrend that 
has been in evidence since 1946 (the 
industry’s peak year) and only a fa- 
vorable showing in women’s casual 
and slipper lines prevented a greater 
over-all decline. This year, manufac- 
turers expect shoe prices to remain 
firm or rise slightly, according to a 
survey by Leather & Shoes, and this 
group was found about evenly di- 
vided as to whether 1950 profits will 
be better or worse than 1949. 

Since leather on the average con- 
stitutes 40 to 50 per cent of the cost 
of manufacturing shoes, while labor 
takes about 25 per cent, any industry 
forecast hinges to a large extent on the 
trend of these two items. Industry 


Comparative Statistics of the Shoe Manufacturers 


-——Net Sales——,, 


sources currently anticipate relative 
firmness in the hide market, indicat- 
ing that an appreciable decline in 
leather prices is unlikely. Moreover, 
labor’s share of the sales dollar may 
expand somewhat as a result of the 
75-cent minimum wage scale which 
went into effect last January 25; av- 
erage hourly pay in the shoe indus- 
try was below this figure in some 
sections of the country, notably the 
South. 

Other adverse factors are the in- 
flux of British-made shoes as a result 
of sterling devaluation, and recent 
imports of women’s shoes from 
Czechoslovakia. These developments 
are not viewed as serious, since Brit- 
ish imports are in the high-priced 
bracket and, more important, Ameri- 
can consumers show a distinct pref- 
erence for the home-made product. 
On the favorable side, it is believed 
that the $2.8 billion of insurance divi- 
dends now being distributed to 16 
million veterans will provide some 
fillip to shoe sales. Also, expendi- 
tures for shoes tend to average about 
two per cent of personal consump- 
tion expenditures, so that the indus- 
try might reasonably be expected to 
enjoy a fair degree of prosperity while 
income and employment remain high. 


Dividend Payments 


Endicott-Johnson recently omitted 
the 40-cent extra dividend which 
in recent years had been declared 
simultaneously with its initial quar- 
terly distribution. By contrast, 
Kinney (one of the more speculative 
issues) has advanced its quarterly 
rate to 30 cents, while Brown Shoe 
is now on a 40-cent quarterly basis 
and has also made 80-cent year-end 
payments since 1947. Brown Shoe 
and Melville Shoe are regarded as 
having the greatest relative attrac- 
tion at the present time, but the 
traditionally strong financial position 
of International has permitted divi- 
dend payments in excess of earnings 
in six of the past 14 years. 





Price- 


Average Price X 


Years (In Millions) r-Earned Per Share Recent 1949 Earnings Earnings 1939-49 

ended: 1947 1948 1949 1947 1948 1949 Price Dividend Yield Ratio 1939-49 Earn. 
Brown Shoe ............ Oct. 31 $76.0 $84.4 $80.4 $4.97 $487 $4.84 39 ~—- i$2.40 6.2% 8.5 2.84 13.7 
Endicott-Johnson ........ Nov. 30 142.0 148.7 131.7 3.27 4.11 2.48 30 £1.60 5.3 12.1 2.52 11.9 
Florsheim Shoe “A”...... Oct. 31 G1 273 2h 3.09 2.22 2.10 15 1.25 8.3 7.1 1.69 8.9 
General Shoe .........-.. Oct. 31 val ‘3G7 ‘fia 3.37 345 3.14 32 2.50 78 10.2 2.24 14.3 
International Shoe ....... Nov. 30 2129 219.8 190.0 412 406 2.26 42 3.00 7.2 18.6 2.34 18.0 
Ridbew. Gs TE ies cess Dec. 31 3.1 MB BZ 5.52 5.01 4.23 17 1.55 9.1 4.0 2.16 79 
Melville Shoe ............ Dec. 31 77.2 836 719 2.45 2.64 E2.30 25 1.80 7.2 10.9 1.59 15.7 








i—Indicated rate. EE—Estimated. 
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High 1950 Profits 


For Credit Companies 


Continuance of a high rate of auto production and 


steadily increasing pace of instalment buying fore- 


casts a rise in credit company earnings this year 


R“ the wave of an unprece- 
dented boom in auto production 
and sales, credit companies are en- 
joying peak revenues and income. In- 
dications are that operations will con- 
tinue at an excellent level for some 
time to come and barring unforeseen 
difficulties, profits in 1950 should 
surpass the 1949 record totals. 

Although credit company activi- 
ties cover a broad range, automobile 
financing at wholesale and retail lev- 
els is the mainstay of the business. 
As of last November 30, automobile 
credit stood at $2.4 billion and com- 
prised more than 85 per cent of all 
instalment paper held by finance com- 
panies. Thus it is obvious that the 
fortunes of credit enterprises are 
largely determined by conditions pre- 
vailing in the auto field. 

Last year saw a record total of 
cars and trucks produced by vehicle 
manufacturers and forecasts for the 
current year predict that production 
will decline no more than 10 or 15 
per cent from 1949, holding output 
well above the five million unit mark. 
These estimates point toward further 
growth in credit company receivables 
and continued expansion of earnings. 

Expiration of Regulation W on 
last June 30 also has been a favorable 
factor. During the period of Govern- 
ment control over instalment credit, 
terms were relatively stringent. Max- 
imum maturities of notes on new au- 
tomobile purchases were set at 24 
months and a down payment of one- 
third of the purchase. price was 
required. Most credit companies’ 
terms were stricter than those set by 
law but with the elimination of legal 
restrictions, there has been a tenden- 
cy toward the lengthening of matur- 
ity dates and easing of down payment 
demands. The net effect has been 
not only a rise in gross receivables, 
but also larger total income per re- 
ceivable. 

The trend, no doubt, will continue 
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in the current year and the rise in 


total instalment credit will probably - 


be accelerated by the steadily decreas- 
ing percentage of cash buyers of cars. 
In prewar years, between 50 and 60 
per cent of all cars were bought on 
the instalment plan. Since the close 
of the war an abnormally high pro- 
portion of cars has been bought for 
cash, but the proportion is declining 
and the prewar pattern is expected to 
reassert itself in the future. 


Revenue Sources 


While most of the income of credit 
corporations has been derived from 
the automobile financing business, the 
major firms also have other sources 
of revenue. Each of the five compa- 
nies listed in the accompanying table 
has formed at least one insurance sub- 
sidiary to cover the autos it finances, 
and Commercial Credit and Associ- 
ates Investment have gone even fur- 
ther by including fire, casualty, sure- 
ty, accident, health, workmens com- 
pensation and other types of coverage 
in their insurance activities. Pros- 
pects for these divisions are favorable 
and, in some instances, insurance re- 
sults will appreciably augment cur- 
rent year profits. 

Largest unit in the field is C.I.T. 
Financial, with aggregate assets of 
$885 million at the close of 1948. 
Next place is shared by Commercial 
Credit and General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. Assets of 
these companies totaled approximate- 
ly $600 million each, according to 
their latest balance sheets. Associ- 





ates which 


Investment Company, 
handles only automobile credit, is the 
fourth largest unit with assets in the 


neighborhood of $250 million. Paci- 
fic Finance and General Finance 
complete the listing of major cor- 
porations in the field. 

C. I. T. Financial and Associates 
Investment have compiled the best 
records for dividend continuity 
among the credit companies, having 
made distributions without interrup- 
tion each year since 1924 and 1922, 
respectively. Commercial Credit has 
paid some dividends each year since 
1912 with the exception of 1933. 
General Finance and Pacific Finance 
are comparative newcomers to the 
field, having been organized in the 
depression years of the 1930s; thus 
their dividend histories are somewhat 
shorter than those of the other three 
companies. General Finance has 
made payments annually since 1936; 
Pacific Finance failed to make dis- 
tributions to stockholders only be- 
tween 1944 and 1946, although op- 
erations have been profitable in every 
year since the company was incorpo- 
rated in 1931. 

Only cloud in the sky which 
might act as a damper on earnings is 
the possibility of extended strikes in 
the auto manufacturing field. How- 
ever, it seems likely that management 
and labor will reach mutually satis- 
factory accords without suspending 
production for any prolonged period 
of time. 

The over-all outlook for credit 
companies is encouraging. Personal 
income and individual savings of the 
nation are at a high level. Business 
activity is expected to be reasonably 
well maintained and consumer spend- 
ing should remain at levels well above 
average. 

While earnings of the finance com- 
panies obviously are responsive to 
changes in the business cycle, the 
shares of the leading units in the field 
appear suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes, and at current levels 
afford attractive yields. 


Recent Statistics of Leading Credit Companies 


r-——— Earned Per Share ———_, 


-—Annual—, —Nine Months— 


1947 1948 
Associates Investment ... $3.14 $5.23 
OF by | ee 2.03 4.57 
Commercial Credit ...... 3.85 11.00 
General Finance ......... 0.77 1.00 
Pacific Finance .......... 2.64 3.39 





*Declared or paid to February 8. 


--Dividends—, Recent 


1948 1949 1949 *1950 Price Yield 
$4.72 $6.50 $2.90 A':. 51 6.77% 
3.31 4.82 3.00 $1.00 62 6.5 
6.45 6.46 400°. ic 64 6.2 
0.85 0.82 0.274 0.074 7 4.3 
2.51 2.47 1.80 0.40 23 7.8 


7Based on current rates of payment. 
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Published Weekly tor Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Strikes are slowing up industrial activity, and affecting 


earnings. But stock market is looking further ahead than 


the immediate future, and picture later on is encouraging 


On technical grounds alone, the market ap- 
pears to have been entitled to a rest following the 
nine consecutive days of advance which carried 
the industrial average up some 6 2/3 points through 
the 205-level. But the reactionary pattern that 
made its appearance early in the week doubtless 
was helped along by the new developments in the 
strike situation, with its effects spreading to other 
fields. Characteristic of the sort of markets we 
have been having for some time now, trading ac- 
tivity dried up on the decline, indicating lack of 
liquidating pressure. 


The Chrysler shutdown has spread to some of 
the company’s suppliers, and unless an early settle- 
ment is seen first quarter earnings results will suffer. 
Much more serious is the coal stoppage, which al- 
ready has curtailed steel making, railway train 
movements and other activities heavily dependent 
on bituminous for fuel. In fact, the situation now 
has proceeded to a point where the Government 
will find it impossible to avoid taking as drastic 
steps as necessary to prevent general industrial 
paralysis. In other words, the very seriousness of 
the stoppage seems to assure early relief in one 
form or another. So far as the stock market is 
concerned, even the most serious of the strikes we 
have had in recent years proved to have only 
temporary influence on the price trend, and the 
current strike picture affords no basis for altering 
investment policies. 


A feature of the recent dividend news has been 
the fact that most of the increases have been occur- 
ring among the stocks representing the biggest and 
strongest companies, two notable examples being 
General Motors and-U. S. Steel. This is something 
which promises to continue. While general busi- 
ness activity in the period ahead is expected to hold 
to comparatively high levels, competition is grow- 
ing and will further increase in the future, cutting 
both sales and earnings of many marginal com- 
panies and impairing their dividend-paying ability. 
Earnings of many of the leaders this year are un- 
likely to duplicate recent peaks, but in most cases 
dividends have represented such a small portion of 
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total profits that there still will be ample room 
for more generous treatment of shareholders. Com- 
pletion of expansion plans by some and reduced 
expenditures for new plants and equipment by 
others will clear the way for numerous dividend 
raises in the current year. 


Doubtless reflecting that situation, at least in 
part, is the fact that, despite their rise from their 
1949 lows, the low-priced stock averages currently 
are about where they were two years ago. In the 
meanwhile the market in general—as measured by 
the Dow-Jones industrial average—has risen from 
around 165 to above 200. 


Reports of 1949 earnings now are appearing in 
volume, and all in all the showing is perhaps some- 
what better than had previously been expected. 
As far ahead as one can reasonably look into the 
current year, a shrinkage of around ten per cent 
from last year seems a logical expectation for 
aggregate corporate profits, and even on this basis 
the market is priced between eight and nine times 
earnings, an unusually low ratio by all prewar 
standards. A return to a more normal appraisal of 
earning power, say a twelve times ratio, would add 
some 40 points to the industrial average. And if 
the market were to capitalize each dollar of pros- 
pective earnings at 14 times, the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average would be about 80 points higher than 
it is at present. If the year should bring relief 
from some of the uncertainties that have been be- 
setting the market, as seems likely, investors prob- 
ably will feel warranted in a more liberal valuation 
of earnings than has been seen for a considerable 
time. 


The market still is motivated by investment. 
considerations, with speculative activity a distinctly 
secondary factor. There is no indication of an 
early change in the situation, and until there is, 
good quality issues will continue to occupy the best. 
position. Speculative stocks, by and large, hold 
below-average attraction under current and pros- 
pective conditions. 

Written February 9, 1950; Richard J. Anderson.. 
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Retroactive Taxation 


In his quest for more revenue President Truman 
hit on the idea of tapping life insurance reserves 
by retroactive income taxes for 1947 and 1948, 
years in which investment income dropped below 
the taxable level. To maintain reserves, the law 
permits deduction of a percentage determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and in 1947 and 
1948 investment income was less than the amount 
the Secretary had figured as necessary. Congress 
has set its face against retroactive taxation in the 
past, and in 1945 rejected a proposal aimed at the 
public utilities. Now, however, a bill passed by the 
House (H. R. Res. 371) and now before the Senate 
Finance Committee, taxes life companies retro- 
actively for 1947 and 1948. 

Important point is that the measure not only 
affects the life insurance companies, as well as every 
policyholder in a mutual company for whom it 
means a cut in “dividends,” but its passage would 
set up a precedent menacing other industries and 
corporations with the likelihood of being taxed 
“again, and again and again.” Further, it would 
point the way for confiscation of billions of dollars, 
now in savings or investments, which individual 
income taxpayers had salvaged after paying taxes 
according to the original schedules. 


Chain Store Sales 


Chain stores in January experienced a down-turn 
in dollar volume of about six per cent from the 
comparable period last year. Department store 
chains with high percentages of sales in apparel 
have undergone the largest contraction dollarwise, 
while auto accessory suppliers turned in an above- 
average performance. 

Department store sales have shown a downtrend. 
Sales for the four weeks ended January 28 were 
eight per cent below the similar weeks of 1949. 
Dollar comparisons do not, of course, accurately : 
reflect unit volume totals. Allowing for changes in 
the general price level, indicated unit sales this 
year appear to be in the neighborhood of five per 
cent ahead of last year. 


Freight Car Orders Up 


The first sign of an upturn for the freight car 
builders is apparent in the 9,385 cars ordered dur- 
ing January, the largest number for a single month 
in more than two years and exceeding the total 
ordered in all of 1949. Not as many cars had even 
been produced in a single’ month since last May. 
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The upturn reflects favorable traffic forecasts this 
year, with probable earnings gains for the roads. 
Current deliveries are still insufficient for satisfac- 
tory profits, but any continued increase in freight 
car orders would be translated into an earnings 
recovery for the equipment manufacturers some 
months hence. During January only 2,395 cars were 
delivered vs. 3,330 in December and 8,913 in Janu- 
ary 1949. Of last month’s deliveries, 1,389 were 
from the railroad shops and only 1,006 from the 
car builders. The total February 1 backlog of 19,- 
026 cars comprised orders for 11,216 from the 
railroad shops and 7,810 from the car builders, 
but of the January orders the equipment companies 
received the lion’s share—5,056 cars vs. 4,329. 


Sugar Prices Cut 


Sugar refiners finally gave up hope of out-sitting 
consumers, who have been buying on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, and on February 6 reduced prices 15 
cents per hundred pounds to 7.7 cents per pound 
for beet sugar and 7.9 cents for cane. The cut- 
back has been in the offing ever since the Secretary 
of Agriculture set the 1950 consumption estimate 
at 7.5 million tons, which trade interests considered 
too high. Immediately following the cut two de- 
velopments suggested that the market may stabilize 
around the new basis. The Supreme Court upheld 
the restriction of insular refining under the Sugar 
Act of 1948, and the Puerto Rican surplus of 220,- 
000 tons, which had been hanging over the market, 
was sold to the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
Marshall Plan shipment. Earnings prospects for the 
sugar refiners have been adversely affected by un- 
satisfactory prices and slow sales over the past 
several months. 


Metal Fabricators 


Following the sharp declines which occurred a 
year ago in the metal fabricating industry, the out- 
look for the first half of 1950 is much improved. 
Copper content of deliveries during the first six 
months is expected to average around 100,000 tons 
a month vs. 90,000 tons for the same period last 
year, when the fabricating business was declining 
at a faster rate than the durable goods industry in 
general. During the first nine months of 1949, com- 
bined sales of six copper wire and brass mills 
dropped 26 per cent, and this together with in- 
ventory write-downs reduced final net by 71 per 
cent. But the present outlook for automobile pro- 
duction for the first six months of this year sug- 
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gests a fairly high level of demand from this source; 
public utility expansion should require a sizable 
volume of shipments, as will a flourishing construc- 
tion industry. Prices for the time being, at least, 
should be maintained at more stable levels. 


Potash Production Resumed 


After a 214-month strike at Carlsbad, N. M., 
mines producing 85 per cent of the nation’s supply 
of this mineral, output is being resumed. Mine own- 
ers had been hoping to extract 10 per cent more 
potash in 1950 than the one million tons withdrawn 
in 1949, but the loss of production due to work 
stoppages has cut the forecast of this year’s output 
to 900,000 tons. Farmers and other potash users are 
not expected to suffer as a result of the strike but 
supplies will be short for some time to come. 


Fire Insurance Profitable 


The 6.1 per cent decline in fire losses last year 
from 1948 experience was reflected in better profits 
for most of the fire insurance companies. Premiums 
earned continued to increase, and while numerous 
dividend rates were raised, payments still averaged 
less than two-thirds of net investment income. Al- 
though business is leveling off, earnings this year 
are likely to improve those of 1949. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


Container Corporation’s 1949 earning’ are esti- 
mated at slightly more than $8.40 per share, vs. 
$10.12 in 1948. 

N. Y. Central has placed $14.5 million orders for 
diesel electric locomotives and road passenger-elec- 
tric power units. ‘ 

S. H. Kress’ sales for January were 6.8 per cent 
below the same month last year. 

Glidden has opened its new $3.5 million soya 
‘extraction plant at Indianapolis. 

Union Pacific earned $10.26 per share last year 
vs. $14.24 per share in 1948. 
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- Other Corporate News 


Philip Morris had sales of $192.6 million for 
the nine months to December 31 vs. $172.0 million 
in the same 1948 period. 

Pfeiffer Brewing stockholders vote April 20 on 
a 2-for-1 stock split. 

McCord Corporation preferred and common 
stocks have been approved for N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change listing. 

Pet Milk has called 3,000 shares of its 414 per 
cent preferred stock for payment March 31. 

General Refractories is negotiating for acquisi- 
tion of American-Austrian Magnesite Corporation; 
latter owns and operates refractory brick plant and 
magnesite deposits in Austria. 

Electric Auto-Lite’s production has been reduced 
by the Chrysler strike. 

McKesson & Robbins had sales of $186.5 million 
for the six months to December 31 vs. $183.8 mil- 
lion a year earlier. 

Westinghouse Electric’s order backlog was $533 
million December 31; about 30 per cent came from 
the Armed Forces. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific plans 
about $9.5 million expenditure for improvements 
to road equipment this year. 


New Issues Registered With SEC 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company: 
$200,000,000 of debenture 234s due 1971. (Offered 
February 1 at 100.79%.) 

‘Ashland Oil & Refining Company: $15,000,000 
debenture 3s due 1970. (Offered February 1 at 
10114%.) 

General Portland Cement Company: 69,913 
shares of common stock. (Offered February 1 at 
$35.25 per share.) 

Pennsylvania Power Company: $3,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds due 1980. Competitive. 

Consumers Power Company: 454,457 shares of 
common stock. (Offered February 3 to warrant 
holders at $34.25 per share.) 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 


the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 0 


the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 










































conservative investment purposes. 


U. S. Government 2%s 
eS ne ae 
American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 234s, 1970 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Pi GP dxcew evtcecanlekls 


Goodrich (B. F.) Ist 2%4s, 1985 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 
Union Oil of Calif. 234s, 1970.. 





prices below par. 


Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963. . 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas lst mtge. 
| re 


New Orleans Great Northern Ist 
BE PA ONS cw eked busako-s 


New York Central ref. & imp. 
SU UES Kiesecivnanddcenbe 


Northern Pacific Railway ref. & 
| er 


Southern Pacific 4%s, 1969..... 






































Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 


Recent 


Price 


100 


101 
104 
101 


103 
103 
100 
103 


Net Call 
Yield Price 
2.50% +Not 
2.70 106 
4.12 Not 
2.70 103% 
3.00 105 
2.50 102% 

25 106 
230 103 


Dividends ———____ 


tRedeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes 
and are reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 


American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 132 5.30% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 108 5.56 Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% _non-cum. 104 4.81 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist.......... 107 4.44 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 94 5.32 105 
Pub. Serv. E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 29 4.83 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 76 4.61 100 


Reading Ist (par $50) non-cum. 38 5.26 50 


Stocks For Appreciation 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected by 
cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those bélow. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“Common Stocks For Income” group. 


--Dividends— --Earnings—, Recent 
1948 1949 1948 1949 Price 





Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $3.00 c$4.41 c$2.80 36 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.30 240 9.36 9.68 33 
Recent Current Cail Canada Dry .......... 0.60 0.60 f1.31 £1.04 11 
Price Yield Price = Chesapeake & Ohio... 3.00 3.00 3.72 136 29 
101 446 105 Container Corporation.. 4.50 4.00 10.12 e845 41 
Crown Cork. & Seal.... 1.25 bo bee oa y 
Firestone Tire ........ 4. .00 gl13. g8. 
- — ia General Motors ....... re 8.00 7.22 cll.22 77 
Glidden Company 1.90 F169 25.04 g3.23 29 
100 5.00 105 Kennecott Copper .... 5.00 4.00 b4.46 b225 54 
Mathieson Chemical.... 1.75 2.12 5.61 600 52 
63 #734 #110 Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.90 160 c4.40 3.08 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 2.00 2.00 c3.12 c2.80 24 
Gh. OE okeacwaaes 1.67 825 4.00 539 30 
86 ed 110 
b—Six months. c—Nine months. e—Estimated. f—Years ended 
97 4.64 105 September 30. g—Years ended October 31. tAlso 2% in stock. 
Common Stocks For Income O 


a minor place should be accorded the “Stocks For Appre- 
ciation” type of shares. 


—— Dividends 


piecing er 
Paid 1940-1949 ——Paid—. Recent Paid 1940-1949 ——Paid—. _ Recent 
Since Average 1948 1949 Price Since Average 1948 1949 Price 

Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.65 $4.00 $3.00 41 May Dept. Stores.... 1911 $1.96 $3.00 $3.00 49 
American Stores .... 1939 1.14 75 i%5 32 Mid-Continent Petrol. 1934 1.99 3.75 3.00 41 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 150 Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 33 
Borden Company .... 1899 1.92 2.55 2.70 51 Philadelphia Electric. 1902 1.27 1.20 1.20 26 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.70 1.60 1.60 30 Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 1.60 2.00 2.00 33 
First National Stores. 1926 2.75 3.50 3.50 69 Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.84 2.00 2.00 39 
Freeport Sulphur ... 1927 2.37 2.62% 4.00 64 Socony-Vacuum ..... 1911 0.71 *1.00 110 17 
General American Standard Oil of Calif. 1912 2.35 4.00 $4.00 63 

Transportation .... 1919 2.64 3.25 3.00 49 Sterling Drug ....... 1902 1.84 2.25 2.25 39 
General Electric .... 1899 1.59 1.70 2.00 45 Texas Company ..... 1902 2.52 +3.00 3.75 61 
General Foods ...... 1922 1.87 2.00 2.25 50 Underwood Corp. ... 1911 2.43 4.00 3.50 43 
Keoes (5S. BH.) ...... 1918 2.46 4.25 3.00 60 Union Pacific R.R.... 1900 3.65 6.50 6.00 85 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.75 3.52 3.52 39 United Biscuit ...... 1928 0.82 1.50 1.60 31 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.10 2.50 250 40 United Fruit ........ 1899 §=2.03 4.00 4.00 60 
Macy (R. H.) ...... 1927 2.16 2.50 2.00 32 SRONNUD: cc cikiardivconie 1933 1.68 1.85 185 32 

* Also paid 2 per cent in stock. + Also paid 2% per cent in stock. t Also paid 5 per cent in stock. . 
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House Ways and Means chief supports Truman tax pro- 


posals—Hoped-for cuts in Government cost under Hoover 


plan have not materialized—Money policies firming up 


WaAsHINGTON, D. C.—At the mo- 
ment, the principal supporter of the 
Administration’s tax proposals on 
Capitol Hill is Representative Dough- 
ton, who heads the Ways and Means 
Committee. Soon after the tax mes- 
sage arrived in Congress, Doughton, 
offered some words which measure 
how much this support amounts to. 
Congress, he felt sure, wouldn’t cut 
taxes so much as to increase the 
deficit. Everybody noticed the con- 
trast with Congressional demands for 
more cuts than Truman had pro- 
posed. Few noticed the contrast with 
the Administration request for $1 bil- 
lion new revenue, net. 

Excise taxes almost certainly will 
be cut beyond the President’s sug- 
gestions. The demand is so univer- 
sal that for once the Republicans 
may be able to take the ball. On this 
single issue, the Republicans are 
sticking together. On the other hand, 
the Administration program is too 
thin to hold the Democrats, and top 
Administration men are aware of this. 
In testifying they get rather uncertain 
about cutting additional excises, 

The cuts proposed by the Presi- 
dent can be depended upon to go 
through. That this is bullish on 1950 
earnings for the affected industries 
is less clear. Nobody can guess when 
it will all happen; July 1 is mentioned 
a good deal. Except for cosmetics, 
discussion of the luxury taxes cuts 
deeply into sales. Hope of anything 
for liquor, tobacco and gasoline may 
just as well’ be abandoned. 


Doughton’s words about tax 
changes that don’t put the Govern- 
ment deeper in the red are looked 
upon as a significant aside. They 
mean, “You can do that without dan- 
ger of veto.” Congress is more likely 
to add to the excise cuts than to hold 
back on new imposts. A couple of 
weeks ago, that estimate would not 
have looked correct. 
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There seems to be a law of nature 
that you can’t cut Government ex- 
penses. When you try to economize, 
you spend more in the attempt than 
you save. That’s the apparent ex- 
perience so far with the Hoover plans, 
which here and there have gone into 
effect on a small scale. If you take 
agencies that have been Hooverized 
and look at their budgets, you often 
find increases. 

There is one new agerticy created 
last year through a merger of vari- 
ous old ones a Ja the Commission’s 
organization charts. Little bureaus 
that once had nothing to do with 
each other now are under one roof. 
People get in each other’s way. The 
broken routines have not yet been 
succeeded by new ones; hence less 
work is done. 

The obvious remedy was to hire 
some additional top officials “to co- 
ordinate,” to “pull things together.” 
Being top officials, they must know 
what is going on. Hence, they must 
get reports. The present staff can’t 
now do its present work so that addi- 
tional staff is needed. Also, you can’t 
just sit down and write reports. Fig- 
ures have to be gathered. 


Visiting municipal officials who 
hear these stories tell you that the 
same kind of thing happens at home. 


Senator Douglas’ statement some 
time ago backing the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s plea for independence 
has been followed by a little tighten- 
ing of money rates. From what one 
can gather, the Reserve, as of now, 
won't push this policy as it did two 
years ago. There is no suggestion 
yet of efforts to restrain lending on 
mortgages, floor inventories, etc. 


Representative Patman’s recent 
report on Federal Trade Commission 
made the familiar complaint. Every- 
thing is done by staff lawyers, not by 
the commissioners. They seem to de- 
cide which cases to handle, they write 
the opinions, and draft letters to 
Congress. He comments that their 
opinions often are contradictory. 

This criticism by Patman is made 
also by FTC Chairman Mason, who 
is doing something about it. With 
three new men on the board, staff 
lawyers and economists are being put 
in their place. As before, they are 
allowed to express their points-of- 
view over their own names. They 
are not censored. But Mason is try- 
ing to prevent the circulation of at- 
titudes by staff employes as commis- 
sion policy, in itself a tough job. 

Patman intends to investigate it 
all, to find out who in fact wrote the 
various statements of FTC policy and 
under what circumstances. His in- 
vestigation may produce queer re- 
sults. It will be interesting to see 
how much Patman will want to get 
into the record. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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“Profits without Forecasting” 


is the title of an informative new booklet just published by our partner, Leon 


Here is the complete record of a group of accounts managed by the author 
which gained over 200% net during the past seven years, with adequate diversi- 
fication among well-known listed stocks. Without attempting to forecast any price 
movement, he sets forth a plan based on “limited risk” at all times. 

The method used, which has withstood ‘the test of actual experience for more 
than 17 years, is explained in simple language—without mystery or reservation. 

To receive your copy of “PROFITS without FORECASTING” just send $1, 
together with your name and address to 


GILLEN & COMPANY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 















New-Business Brevities 





Books, Magazines, etc. 

It wasn’t too unusual almost three 
quarters of a century ago in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, to find a group of the 
fattest pigs that were available parad- 
ing down the main street of the city 


with the words “Going to Lipton’s” 
painted on their their sides, for this 
was but one of the hundreds of mer- 
chandising devices originated by 
Thomas J. Lipton, who is most often 
associated with the tea which bears 
his name—this and many other inter- 
esting stories will be found in a bi- 
ography of Sir Thomas, The Lipton 
Story, which was published recently 
by Doubleday and Company on the 
centennial of his birth in Glasgow in 
1850; Alec Waugh is the author... . 
Also extremely interesting reading is 
John Dos Passos’ The General, the 








BE YOUR OWN 
FINANCIAL ANALYST 


Now a single half hour’s reading time 
will protect you from dozens of com- 
mon errors in handling your money 
and investments. This new study is: 


“Bigger and Safer 
Income On Your Money” 


Read these valuable chapters— 
{. Be Your Own Security Analyst. 

. Common Stocks and Mutual 
Funds. 

. Building Retirement Income. 

. Make Your Savings Produce At 
Least 3%. 

. What You Get 
Security. 

. Life Insurance: What to Buy and 
Where to Buy It. 


Nn 


From Social 


aoa oo Pw 


. . explains in readily understand- 
able terms the basic facts about in- 
ae life insurance, social security 
benefits, savings and investments in 
the building of retirement income.’ 
Financial World. 


Send $1 to Dept. F.W., com- 
plete cost. Money back if 
not thoroughly satisfied. 


ROBERT LAFFAN 


141 Broadway, N. Y. 6 














first chapter of which appeared last 
month in Modern Millwheel, a Gen- 
eral Mills house organ—this is the 
story of General Mills, the organiza- 
tion and its employes. . Pasa- 
tiempo, a new fiction magazine 
printed in Spanish, is being circulated 
among Spanish reading families in 
this country and among importers in 
Spanish speaking countries who are 
interested in American products— 
published by Kelden Publishing Com- 
pany, it includes mystery, adventure 
and romance stories, fashions, four- 
color comics, public service informa- 
tion and news. 


Drugs... 


Another company to jump on the 
anti-histamine bandwagon is Vick 
Chemical Company with two such 
products, Histaid (for those who pre- 
fer tablets) and Histacaps (for the 
capsule takers )—at the present time, 
however, these items are limited to 
several test market areas... . In the 
meanwhile, taking advantage of the 
unusual cold consciousness that is 
currently prevailing, Maryland Phar- 
maceutical Company has started a 
more widespread advertising cam- 
paign to promote its 29-year-old 
remedy, Rem, for alleviating the 
“cough that often follows the cold”’ 
—full-page ads are being used to 
spark this campaign. . Newest 
product developed by researchers at 
Abbott Laboratories is Lacril, also 
known as Abbott's Artificial Tears— 
for use according to a physician’s 
prescription, it provides a moist sur- 
face to the cornea of the eye for per- 
sons who lack normal lacrimal secre- 
tion. . . . Scientists in research labo- 
ratories across the country are un- 
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usually busy these days developing a 
line of “wonder drugs” which prom- 
ise to provide relief for a variety of 
human ills—among recent discover- 
ies is a new chemical, Terramycin, 
derived from a soil mold by a group 
of 11 scientists at Charles Pfizer & 
Co., which promises to be of value 
in treating virus pneumonia, whoop- 
ing cough and other infectious ills. 


Gadgets... 


If a gadget recently patented ever 
reaches the market, young ladies will 
no longer have to walk around wav- 
ing their hands for 15 minutes after 
applying finger-nail polish in order 
to dry their finger-nails—just insert 
your fingers in the opening provided 
in this electric heating device and, 
presto, the nails are dry. . . . Nor- 
gene Manufacturing Company is in- 
troducing housewives to two prod- 
ucts designed to condition bread 
boxes so that baked goods will re- 
main fresh longer—one of the items 
is a plastic sponge which helps to 
eliminate dryness and prevent stale- 
ness; the other is a crystal product 
to eliminate mildew and mold when 
the relative humidity is more than 
65 per cent... . Something different 
in musical door bells has been an- 
nounced by NuTone, Inc.—known 
as the Greeter, this chime requires 
no electricity, is mounted simply by 
drilling a one-half inch hole in the 
door and fitting the instrument in 
place. . . . Taking a cue from the 
sectional furniture makers, Landers, 
Frary & Clark has premiered its 
new Universal Select-A-Range line, 
which consists of various oven, cook- 
ing surface and storage compartment 
units which can be put together in 
more than 25 different arrangements 
to suit the needs of every housewife 
—each unit is complete so that it can 
be installed by itself or used in con- 
junction with other pieces in the line. 

Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please enclose a self- 
addressed postcard—or a stamped envelope 
—and refer to the date of the issue in 
which you are interested, 
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THE TESTED WAY TO 


BETTER INVESTMENT RESULTS: 
Use Financial Worlds 4%-Part Investment Service 


continuously informed on the business and financial developments that ulti- 
mately determine security VALUES and market prices. FINANCIAL 
WORLD is more than a magazine—a year’s subscription affords a complete 


4-PART Investment SERVICE which many subscribers tell us they prefer 
to more costly services. 


It will pay you to give special attention to the individual stock analyses, 
comparative earnings reports, industrial and other group surveys, informa- 
tive 10-year stock records of performance, year by year, in addition to 
these regular features: (a) 4-Page Investment Service Section, with dis- 
cussion of Market Outlook and Current Trends, also weekly security 
Recommendations; (b) News and Opinions on Active Stocks; (c) Stock 
Factographs—4 to 12 stock studies each week, and (d) other features. 


PART II—INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS—12 Monthly Issues 


Our 64-page pocket stock guide, mailed monthly to all subscribers, 
contains a digest of corporation earnings reports and balance sheet factors, 
plus other essential data for all companies whose shares are listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange. Also tells 


you our expert Rating for each stock. 


PART III—PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE PRIVILEGE 


If you are in doubt whether to hold or sell any of your stocks, or if you 
are considering the purchase of any stock, you may write for our opinion 


and advice (per rules) as often as four times a month. We do not offer 
speculative “tips.” 


PART IV—1949-REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPH BOOK 


If you want to know quickly the background, financial set-up, record of 
performance, long-term prospects and other vitally important data on any 
listed stock, refer to our handy-size, completely indexed STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH BOOK of 288 big pages, covering over 1,800 stocks. The 35th 
Annual Edition is a veritable gold mine of information not readily avail- 
able to the average investor. 


Readers Overwhelmingly Indorse Financial World—January Renewals 78.9% 
SU 
FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. marisa 5 EXTRA INVESTMENT AIDS 
For enclosed $18 (check or M.O.) please enter my order for 
FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, one year, includ- Cy Check Reve (eed 28 conte) fer 


? "12-Year Record of New York 
ing latest Revised 288-page $4.50 FACTOGRAPH BOOK Free. Curb Stocks” — 1937-48. Price 
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wives and other dependents would en- 
title them, not including payments to 
survivors of those who die before age 
65, and of course not including dis- 
ability benefits—at $23.2 billion. 

These sums sound, and are, astro- 
nomical, crippling, suicidal. But 
they represent only a beginning, if the 
Administration has its way. In his 
January 6 Economic Report, Presi- 
dent Truman stated : “We must move 
rapidly toward a comprehensive so- 
cial insurance system protecting near- 
ly all workers—including those em- 
ployed in farming—and their families 
against the risks of old age, unem- 
ployment, disability, death of the fam- 
ily wage earner, and illness. The 
costs of such a system, when meas- 
ured against the growing output of 
our economy, are well within our 
capacity to pay.” (Italics ours) 

Estimates of the ultimate costs of 
the items he mentioned, other than 
those covered by H.R. 2893, have re- 
cently been made by The Brookings 
Institution. According to this source, 
costs in the year 2000 would equal 
$2.8 billion for temporary disability 
benefits, $17.3 billion for compulsory 
health insurance, $5.6 billion for un- 
employment insurance and $600 mil- 
lion for public assistance to the needy. 
Adding these sums to the $20.6 bil- 
lion cost under H.R, 2893 gives the 
startling total of $47 billion—forty- 
seven thousand million dollars—as a 
cost which, fifty years from now, will 
be “well within our capacity to pay” 
due to a further growth in output 
which has not yet taken place and 
which never can take place if the Tru- 
man program is enacted, since confis- 
catory taxes will stifle capital invest- 
ment and bring the historic uptrend 
in productivity to an abrupt halt. 

If his program is enacted, the obli- 
gations arising thereunder will, for 
political reasons, inevitably be paid— 
but in what kind of dollars? What 
the President is asking for is a 
monstrous inflation far surpassing 
anything ever witnessed before in this 
country. In 2000, the pensioner 
drawing $125 a month will be lucky 
if it will buy him one square meal. 
22 


But in 1950 the promise of $125 a 
month—purchasing power unspeci- 
fied—is evidently considered a pow- 
erful vote-catcher. 
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loans outstanding). Only the future 
will disclose the number of borrowers 
attracted by such easy terms to com- 
mit themselves beyond their means. 
This situation may, in due course, ac- 
centuate the cyclical drift of the in- 
dustry which is susceptible not only 
to economic pressures but to wartime 
activity, the decline in 1944-45 nearly 
matching that of 1930-33. But as 
matters now stand, private home 
building is still the strongest segment 
of the industry as the Wenzlick pre- 
diction of 930,000 to 950,000 dwell- 
ing units to be started this year would 
indicate. The bottom of “another big 
building depression” is predicted for 
sometime between 1955 and 1957— 
when the Fair Dealers may be lucky 
enough to be out of office. 

The President’s request of $3.34 
billion for Federal expenditures in 
fiscal 1950-51 is, of course, the 
largest construction budget in U. S. 
history, exceeding by 16 per cent the 
estimated outlay of $2.9 billion for the 
current year ending June 30. Less is 
being asked for military public works 
but considerably more for the Corps 
of Engineers (which always gets the 
lion’s share), for the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and for such Administration 
pets as the Bureau of Reclamation 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Broadly speaking, this is a tax bur- 
den, but it amounts to another form 
of stimulus for the building industry. 

The building suppliers occupy a 
good position for the near term at 
least, and among the better issues of 
the group are Johns-Manville, Otis 
Elevator, |§ Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
Ruberoid, Paraffine Companies, Ma- 
sonite, and -U. S. Gypsum. Most of 
these top companies are long-term 
dividend payers. Ruberoid and its 
predecessor company have a record 
extending from 1889, Otis Elevator 
from 1903, U. S. Gypsum from 1920, 
Paraffine Companies from 1923, Ma- 
sonite from 1928. 
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ment,” although the Treasury had to 
pay an average of 2.6 per cent for its 
money during that year. Accordingly, 
the full interest which TVA should 
have paid, but didn’t, amounted to 
roughly $144 million, bringing TVA’s 
total loss for the 16 years to $1288 
million. With only 34 of the 50 
years Mr. Lilienthal mentioned left 
to go, TVA will have to “step on it.” 


Expressed Purpose 


That the directors of TVA recog- 
nized it was a welfare agency is evi- 
dent from the following quotation 
from its 1934 annual report: 


The immediate purposes of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority were to maintain 
and operate the Wilson Dam and pow- 
er plant, to administer the fertilizer 
plants at Muscle Shoals, and to build 
the Cove Creek (Norris) Dam on the 
Clinch River. 

The more general purposes of the Au- 
thority are to promote the national 
defense, to further the proper use, 
conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the ‘Tennessee 
River area and of related adjoining 
territory, to further agricultural and 
industrial development, and to pro- 
mote the economic and social well-be- 
ing of the people of the region. 


After 16 years of reporting to Con- 
gress, the present TVA management 
apparently feels as strongly that it has 
some sort of mandate to advance the 
welfare of the public by bureaucratic 
direction, since it said in its 1949 an- 
nual report: 

The welfare of people depends not only 

upon the natural resources they have 

at their disposal, but also upon the 
means they have to conserve, develop, 
and use them. The task of TVA over 
the past 16 years has been to help the 
people of the Tennessee Valley expand 
their control over their natural assets 
of waters, soils, forests, and minerals. 

TVA has thus helped give them great- 

er scope for their initiative, talents, 

and intelligence and has brought to 
them, individually and_ collectively, 
wider ranges of economic choice. 

Nowhere does the report mention 
that the American public has been 
required to put up $846 million over 
the 16 years, and has not only had 
to forego any return on its investment 
but even has had to advance $129 mil- 
lion more to cover TVA’s losses. 
This wasn’t the way the TVA was 


sold to Congress and the public back 


in 1933 when it was being promoted. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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of the metal. The principal produc- 
ers had been receiving subsidies of 
less than $2 an ounce, and devalua- 
tion meant a net gain income esti- 
mated at approximately one dollar an 
ounce, after a tax deduction of 33 
per cent. This amounts to only a few 
cents per share a year for the prin- 
cipal miners. 

There has been no shortage of 
manpower in Canada.and the lead- 
ing mines have managed to step up 
the tonnage of ore mined and milled. 
The extent to which they succeeded, 
and the effect on earnings, will not be 
determinable until 1949 annual re- 
ports are issued. 

That the gold shares, both Cana- 
dian and domestic, have lagged the 
market is understandable in the light 
of prevailing and prospective condi- 
tions. While Canada is counting 
upon eventually regaining a_ total 
gold output comparable with the 
1941 peak, much of the production 
will come from new mines, many of 
them just emerging from the pros- 
pect stage. Only moderate improve- 
ment may be expected of the estab- 
lished producers. The outlook for 
domestic miners is less attractive, 
with costs apparently invulnerable, 
no lowering of wage standards in 
sight, and no increase in the $35 
Treasury price for gold bullion likely. 

























































































































Dividend Meetings 


Bes following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 


(ay or more, or may be postponed. 

February 15: American Colortype; 
American Export Lines; American Ha- 
waiian Steamship; American Tel. & Tel.; 
Associates Investment ; Chesebrough Mfg.; 
Connecticut Light & Power; Copperweld 
Steel ; Cornell-Dubilier; Detroit Steel; 
Gatineau Power; Great Western Sugar ; 
Joy Mfg.; Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass: 
Louisiana Land & Exploration; National 
City Lines; Newmont Mining; J. C. Pen- 
ney; Raybestos-Manhattan; Reeves Bros. ; 
Square D Co.; James Talcott; U. S. To- 
acco, 

February 16: American Sugar Refining; 
Brown & Bigelow; Chamberlin Co. ; Cleve- 
land-Cliffs Iron; Conde Nast; Continental 
Oil; Driver-Harris; Greyhound Corp.; 
Hazeltine Corp.; Lily-Tulip Cup; P. Loril- 
lard Co.; Muskogee Co.; Nineteen Hun- 
dred Corp.; Pennsylvania Salt. 


FEBRUARY 15, 1950 
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We've carried this kind of “insurance” for 36 years 


You might call the insurance represented by 
this towering stack of advertisements “mar- 
ket insurance.” By consistently interpreting 
the many advantages of Armco Special- 
Purpose Steels to buyers of metal products, 
they not only support the marketing efforts 
of Armco’s manufacturing customers but 
help Armco maintain its present markets 
and expand into new ones. 


Thirty-six years ago Armco pioneered in 
the field of raw materials by launching a 
program of national consumer advertising. 
Gradually there was built up in the public 
mind a growing awareness of Armco extra- 
quality steels —a preference for products 
made of them. Armco’s customers found 
this acceptance to be a powerful sales tool, 
used it to advertise and sell more of the 
products they made. And the company 
continues to give individual . marketing 


assistance to its customers so that a/l the . 
benefits of this “market insurance” may be 
realized. 


Wider knowledge of the advantages of 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels has helped 
manufacturers create countless new and im- 
proved products. They were quick to see . 
the benefits of using steels developed espe- 
cially to meet their particular needs. And 
the consumer was equally quick to see that - 
the familiar Armco trademark meant better 
all-round value and more satisfactory per- 
formance in the products he bought. 


This thirty-sixth consecutive year of na- 
tional consumer advertising is aimed at the 
same twin targets: to increase public accept- 
ance for products made of Armco Special- 
Purpose Steels . . . and to. show customers 
and prospective customers the advantages 
of using and featuring these steels. 





ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \aMcg 


Headquarters at Middletown, Ohio, with Plants and Sales Offices from 
Coast to Coast * The Armco International Corporation, World-Wide 
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February 17: Bayuk Cigars; General 
Portland Cement; Iron Fireman; Kenne- 
cott Copper; Pratt & Lambert; Quaker 
Oats; Southern Pacific Co.; Texas Gulf 


Sulphur; United-Carr Fastener; U. S. 
Freight. 
February 20: Allied Products; Cali- 


fornia Ink; California Pacific Utilities ; 
Cutler - Hammer; Davison Chemical; 
Dewey & Almy Chemical; E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours; First National Stores; Flor- 
ence Stove; Mergenthaler Linotype; Mesta 
Machine; Selby Shoe; Southland Royalty ; 
Standard Oil (Kentucky); Sutherland 
Paper; Woodward & Lothrop. 

February 21: Acme Electric; American 
Cyanamid; Beech-Nut Packing; Coleman 
Co.; Food Fair Stores. 








Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


February 6, 1950 


Board of Directors have declared for quarter 
ending March 31, 1950, DIVIDEND of ONE 
and ONE-HALF (1%%) PER CENT or 
$1.50 per share, on PREFERRED STOCK, 
payable April 20, 1950 to: stockholders of 
record April 6, 1950. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY 
CENTS per share on the NO PAR COM- 
MON STOCK, payable March 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record February 16, 1950. 

G. F. CRONMILLER, JR. 
Secretary 
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N.Y.S.E. Dividend Honor Roll 


Conclusion of a two-part table of companies which have paid dividends on their common shares 
in each of the past ten or more years. Part I appeared in FINANCIAL WORLD February 8. 













at’ 
r———1949— -—- ak 
Stock (Year Starting Un- Price Range Last Net Nati 
broken Dividend Record): 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 High Low Price Change & Nati 
to 
Interstate Dept. Stores (1940).... 0.15 0.70 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.55 2.00 2.00 2.00 23 - 18% 21 +2 see 
Intertype Corp. (1935)............ 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 34 - % 314 +8 Neis 
Island Creek Coal (1912)......... 1.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 2.25 2.85 3.00 32 -%4 28%, — 2% Ei New 
Jaeger Machine (1934)............ 1.12% 1.19 1.25 1,00 0.75 0.75 1.25 1.30 2.05 1.30 185%- 11% 144 — 3% ig New 
Jewel Tea (1928)...............055 2.40 2.40 1.80 1.15 1.40 1.50 2.75 2.40 3.00 3.15 59%4- 44 564 +114 fm New 
Johns-Manville (1935)............ 0.92 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.92 1.08 1.17 1.40 2.00 2.50 50%- 30% 50% +11% me New 
Johnson & Johnson (1905)........ 0.25 0.25 0.16 0.16 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.25 *0.80 *1.30 5414- 2934 523%, = +204 .' 
Joy Manufacturing (1939)........ 1.00 1.20 0.90 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.10 3.40 2.90 %- 30% 30% —% as 
Kalamazoo Stove (1933).......... 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.80 1.00 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.95 0.50 12%- 8% 10% —1% MM Nop 
Kansas Pwr. & Lt. (1940)....... 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 0.71 1.55 1.55 1.01 $0.25 17%- 14% Se Rs Nort 
Kayser (Julius) (1934)........... 0.25 0.38 0.50 0.50 0.55 0.70 0.90 1.50 2.00 1.00 14%- 10% 124  —1y i Nor 
Kennecott Copper (1934).......... 2.75 3.25 3.00 3.00 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 5.00 4.00 - 50% — 4% I Nor' 
Kern County Land (1935)........ 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.50 3.25 4.00 4.50 4834- 39 46¥ 2% fm Nor 
Keystone Steel & Wire (1934)... 0.33 0.35 0.42 0.35 0.40 0.47 0.95 1.02 1.00 1.00 16%- 11% 16 + 2% fi Nor 
Kimberly-Clark (1935)............ 1.00 1.13 0.75 0.88 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.30 1.65 1.65 2534- 17% wy +4 
Koppers Co., Inc. (1939)......... —-— Not computed 2.49 0.82 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 313%4- 25% 29 — ¥% & hic 
Kresge (S. S.) (1916)............. 1.35 1.35 1.15 1.20 1,20 1.25 2.50 2.25 2.50 2.30 43 - 35% 414% + 3% I Ohic 
Kress (S. H.) (1918) ...........-- 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.600 1.60 4.20 3.50 4.25 3.00 6234- 48% 614% + Otis 
Kroger Co. (1902)................. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.00 3.00 3.50 4- 43 60% +7% oe 
Lambert Company (1926)........ 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87% 2.50 1.50 1.50 2254- 1734 21% +4 Owe 
Lane-Wells (1937) .............+. 1.45 1.20 0.80 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.75 2.20 2.00 26%4- 19% 23 — 2 ac 
Lee Rubber & Tire (1934)........ 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.50 3.75  *3.00 3.50 3.00 45%4- 37 44 7 Paci 
Lees (James) & Sons. (1939)...... 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 0.18 2.00 2.00 2.00 2254- 16% 1934 — Paci 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation (1881) 0.30 0.65 0.65 0.90 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 11%- 634 7%, —3% te 
Lehigh Portland Cement (1936).. 1.50 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.50 49%- 33% 4% +114 8, 
Lehman Corporation (1930)...... 0.80 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.40 3.80 6.35 4.55 3.50 3.85 563%4- 4134 56 +11 ot 
Lehn & Fink (1925).............. 1.37% 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 0.50 0.25 0.37% 11%- 8% 10% 8+ 2% Ba 
Lerner Stores (1935).............. 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.83 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.00 4- 20% 2234 1% Pr 
Libbey-Owens-Ford (1933)........ 3.50 3.50 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.25 3.00 3.50 5.75 A - 4% 62% +16% — 
Libby, McNeil & Libby (1940).... 0.50 0.35 0.45 0.45 0.50 0.50 0.60 1.00 0.75 0.50 834- 7% — Pen 
Life Savers (1922)................ 1.30 1.20 1.00 1.15 1.30 1.30 1.85 2.80 2.50 2.20 37%4- 34% 36% + 1% Bp 
Liggett & Myers (1912).......... 5.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 4.00 4.50 5.00 5.00 91%4- 7. 90 Pen 
Lily-Tulip Cup (1929)............ 1.20 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.62% 2.00 49 - 33 48% = +10% Bi pa 
Link-Belt (1907) ...............5. 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 5.50 5.00 67 - 52% 68% — ¥% Se 
RR IID cian nociasenscesases 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.35 0.39 0.88 1.38 1.50 33%- 19 31% +10% Boe 
Liquid Carbonic (1934) .........-. 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 *1.00 17%- 13% 7% + .% Eps 
Loew’s, Inc. (1923)..........++.60. 1.00 1.00 1.17 1.33 1.33 1.42 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 18%- 14% 17 +4 mot 
Lone Star Cement (1934)......... 3.50 4.00 3.25 3.00 1.75 2.25 4.00 4.25 4.50 4.50 76 - @ 76 +11 re 
Lorillard (P.) (1932).............. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 1.75 27H%- 19% 27% +7% Bh pe. 
Louisville Gas & El. (Ky.) (1934) 1.33. 1.46 1.37% 1.62% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.52% 1.75 32 - 23% 32 + 8% Bp. 
Louisville & Nashville (1934).... 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.51% 3.52 3.52 3.52 3.52 41%4- 31% 34%, — 3% Bh on; 
Lukens Steel (1940)............... 0.10 0.60 1.05 1.20 0.75 0.35 0.40 1.00 1.50 1.50 21%4- 15 18% + 1% Bo; 
MacAndrews & Forbes (1903)... 240 250 18 16 155 16 £180 26 250 250 42-314 1% +5% fy PR 
Macy (R. H.) (1927).............. 2.00 2.00 1.67. 200 *200 16 26 22 4250 200 33%- WH 314+ 
Madison Square Garden (1935)... 0.37 0.37 0.42 0.33 0.33 0.33 0.73% 0.95 1.00 0.50 13 - 8% 104 —% ve 
Magma Copper (1925)............. 2.50 2.50 2.00 1.25 1.00 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 20 - 10% 164 —™%@ Fit 
Manhattan Shirt (1934)........... 1.2 140 125 125 12 1.25 125 £44190 175 1.2 18%4- 15% 18% + Om it 
Marathon Corp. (1937)........... 0.25 0.38 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.77% 1.00 1.20 1.40 25 - 17% 25 + 4% PL 
Marine Midland (1929)............ 0.30 0.30 0.18 0.16 0.16 0.22% 0.30 0.37% 0.40 0.50 8%- 6% 8% + 2% & 
Marshall Field (1939)............ 1.30 1.30 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2AH%- 19% 24 + 1h y 
Masonite Corp. (1935)............ 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.50 2.00 3.25 2.00 59 - 39% 59 +2 ~ 
Master Electric (1933)............ *1.16 1.20 0.90 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.75 2.40 2.40 1.00 19%4- 11% 1% —2%H . 
Mathieson, Chemical (1926)....... 1.50 1.75 1.12% 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.62% 1.75 2.12% 48 - 34% 474, + 8% He 
May Department Stores (1911).. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.65 2.42% 3.00 3.00 3.00 49 - 38 48% +% Bp 
McCall Corp. (1926)...........+.- 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.65 1.70 1.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.00 25 - 19% 21% +% Op 
McCrory Stores (1937)............ 1.25 1.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.65 2.80 2.50 36%- 30% 35 +34 Bp. 
McGraw Electric (1934).......... 2.25 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 1.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 45%4- 29% 4% +9 Bol 
McGraw-Hill Publishing (1937).. 0.75 0.75 0.60 1.00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.50 1.75 2.35 4-4 32 + 6% . 
McIntyre Porcupine (1917)...... 2.05% 3.33 3.33 3.33 3.33 3.33 3.28 3.01% 3.01% 3.01% @¥%- 41% 58% +16 Qu 
McLellan Stores (1936)........... 0.60 0.60 0.60 0.0 0.85 0.70 1.15 2.00 2.00 2.25 25 - 19% 25 + 4% 
McQuay-Norris Mfg. (1927)...... 0.50 0.71 0.83 0.83 0.96 1.00 1.50 1.30 1.40 1.20 17%- 13 135% --2% Ra 
Mead ration (1940).......... 0.25 0.75 0.90 0.60 0.60 0.70 1.15 1.55 2.00 1.50 17%- 12% 14% —1% & Ra 
Melville Shoe (1916).............. 1.13 1.13 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.15 1.65 1.80 1.80 27 - 2% 26 + 5% # Re 
Mercantile Stores (1940)......... 0.10 0.30 0.25 0.25 0.25 0.25 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 15%4- 12% 14% + % By Re 
Merck & Co. (1935)............065 0.38 0.60 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.03 1.45 1.80 h- 27 423%, +13% I Re 
Mesta Machine (1914)............ 2.00 2.25 2.87% 2.50 250 250 2.50 2.50 3.50 3.50 40 - 30% 395% Re 
Miami Copper (1940).......... ; 0.45 0.25 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.25 1.75 1.75 1.75 14%4- 8% 13 — Re 
Mid-Continent Petroleum® (1934). 0.80 1.15 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.75 2.00 3.25 3.75 3.00 48 - 37% 404, —4 Re 
Midland Steel Products (1936)... 2.75 1.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 3.75 5.00 34 - 18% 2854 75% fm Re 
Minneapolis-Honeywell (1928) ... 1.50 1.50 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.80 2.00 2.50 2.50 6354- 43% 624 +174 Bf Re 
Minn. Mng. & Mfg. (1916)....... 1.20 1.20 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.73 1.45 1.55 2.10 2.60 101 - 66% 100 +32% f@ Rt 
Mission, Corp. (1936).............. 0.25 0.85 0.85 1.00 1,25 1,25 1.45 1.50 $1.00 8 5414- 3814 48 at Ri 
Mohawk Carpet Mills (1934).... 1.25 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 35 - 25 34 +%R 
Mojud Hosiery (1934)............. 0.17 0.25 0.34 0.41 *0.42% 0.40 0.65 0.80 1.00 1.00 12%- 9 1% +1%  R 
Monarch Machine Tool (1933).... 2.80 4.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 26%4- 21% 2% +24 BR 
Monsanto Chemical (1925)........ 1.00 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.08 2.00 2.00 2.00 S7%4- 453%, 56% + 9% OR 
Montana-Dakota Utilities (1937). 0.24 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.50 0.45 0.60 0.70 0.80 0.80 14%- 10 13 +34 Bs. 
Montgomery Ward (1936)........ 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 593%4- 475% 54% 3+ 2% Eg 
Morrell (John) (1929)............. 1.37 1.37 0.87 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.44 1.87% 1.00 23 - 16% 184 —4% Bs. 
Motor Products (1940)............ 1,00 1.00 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.50 1.50 2.00 2.50 2.00 W%- 16% 7% +44 Os, 
Motor Wheel (1935).............. 1.60 1.60 0.80 0.90 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 2.00 2.60 231%4- 15% 1% +% Os. 
Mueller Brass (1935).............. 0.50 1.12 0.82 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.50 1.20 1.05 17%4- 11% 1% —* ES 
Munsingwear (1940) .......... 0.12% 1.25 1.12% 1.00 0.75 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.00 0.60 n 9 % — %* Es, 
Murphy (G. C.) (1913).......... 1.00 1.00 0.87 0.75 0.75 0.87% 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.00 50%4- 38% 50% +% Bs 
Myers (F. E.) & Bro. (1928)..... 4.00 4.75 2.00 2.00 3.25 2.25 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 51 - 41 43 —7 S 
National Acme (1936)............ 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 243%4- 17% 2%, 0¢«=« SS ; 
National Aviation (1939)......... 0.75 0.55 0.62% 0.75 0.75 2.25 1.35 0.25 0.44 0.75 13%- 10% 13% +%&B yg 
National Battery (1939).......... 1.20 1.20 1.00 0.80 0.80 0.85 1.10 1.40 2.50 3.00 41 - 28 +5 3) 
National Biscuit (1899)........... 1.20 1.60 1.40 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.50 2.00 2.00 40%- 30% 39% +384 BS 
National Cash Register (1934)... 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 2.25 *2.50 2.50 36%- 30% 3% «2+ BRS 
National City Lines (1937)....... 0.31 0.38 0.38 0.44 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.00 0.75 0.75 8%- 5% 84 +1% Os 
National Container (1934)......... 0.20 0.21 0.17 0.17 0.17 0.28 *0.41 1.10 1.20 0.50 9%- 5 ™% —lhfs 
National Cylinder Gas (1935).... 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 *0.80  *0.80 0.80 12 - 9% 10%, —1 gi 
National Dairy Products (1924).. 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.10 1.40 1.65 1.80 1.80 2.20 39%- 27% 39 411% 








Note: Dividends are adjusted to stock splits and major stock dividends. ‘‘Net change” figure indicates gain or loss for the year 1949. *Also paid stock. 
tOn new stock. §Paid stock in Mission Development. 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 


National Gypsum (1938).......... 
National Lead (1906)............ 
Nat’l Linen Service (1937)........ 
National Malleable & Steel (1939) 
National Shares (1939)............ 
National Steel (1930)............. 
Natomas Company (1920)......... 
i ey Eee 
Neisner Bros. (1935).............. 
Newberry (J. J.) (1928)........... 
Newmont Mining (1934).......... 
Newport News Shipbuild. (1931). 
New York Air Brake (1936)...... 
New York Shipbuilding (1940)... 
N. Y. State Electric & Gas (1933) 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries (1928). 
Nopco Chemical (1927)............ 
Norfolk & Western R.R. (1901).. 
North American Co. (1909)...... 
Northern Natural Gas (1936).... 
Northern States Pr.(Minn.) (11940) 
Norwich Pharmacal (1925)....... 


Ohio Edison, (1931)............00. 
CRN Ce GI a oo chic ee cicaccccss 
Otis Elevator (1903).............. 
Outboard Marine & Mfg. (1937).. 
Outlet Company (1926)........... 
Owens-Illinois Glass (1907)...... 


Pacific Gas & Electric (1919).... 
Pacific Lighting (1887).......... 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. (1925)........ 
Panhandle East. Pipe Line (1937) 
Paraffine Companies (1923) 
Parke, Davis (1878).......... ae 
Parker Rust-Proof (1924)........ 
Patina Mimes (1936).............. 


ee eee teeeeee 





Pennsylvania R.R. (1847)......... 
Pennsylvania Salt (1863)......... 
Peoples Drug (1927).............. 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke (1937) 
is. 2 Peer 
Petroleum Corp. of Amer. (1934) 
Pfeiffer Brewing (1935).......... 
Pfizer (Chas.) (1900)............. 
Phelps Dodge (1934)............. 
Philadelphia Electric (1902)...... 
Philip Morris (1928).............. 
Phillips Petroleum (1934)........ 
Pillsbury Mills (1924)............ 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. (1940) 
Pittsburgh Forgings (1930)...... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass (1889)... 
Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt (1940). 
qe ae SS) rr ae 
Plymouth Oil (1925).............. 
Pond Creek Pocahontas (1939)... 
Potomac Electric Power (1917)... 
Procter & Gamble (1891)......... 
Public Service of Colorado (1907) 
Public Service El. & G. (1907).. 
Pullman. Inc. (1867) 
ak... eee 
Purity Bakeries (1928)............ 


Quaker State Oil (1931).......... 


Radio Corporation (1940)......... 
Raybestos-Manhattan (1895) ..... 
Reading Compnay (1905)......... 
Reed Roller Bit (1927)............ 
Reliable Stores (1936)............. 
Reliance Mfg. (1934)...........- 
Remington Rand (1936) 
Republic Steel (1940 
Reynolds. Tobacco (1907)......... 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” (1918).... 
Rheem Mfg. (1937)............+005 
Richfield Oil (1937)............... 
Rohm & Haas (1938)............ 
Ronson Art Metal Works (1934) 
Royal Typewriter (1927).......... 
Ruberoid Co. (1889) .. “7 eee 


Safeway Stores (1927)........... 
St. Joseph Lead (1934)............ 
Savage Arms (1936) 
Scott Paper (1915)................ 
Scranton Electric (1907) 


immons Co, (1996).............. 
Simmonds Saw & Steel (1933)... 
Sinclair Oil (1934) 
Skelly Oil (1937)...............0.. 
Sloss-Sheffield | ERE 
Smith (Alex.) & Sons (1939)..... 


—a 


eee reer eseeesee 


? Note: Dividends are adjusted to stock splits and major stock dividends. 
Paid subsidiary stock. tAlso paid Hudson Bay M. & S. stock. §Also paid Patican Co. stock. {Prior record incomplete. 
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1941 1942 
0.67 0.67 
0.53 0.53 
40 0.25 
0.50 
0.22 0.22 0.22 
1.75 1.75 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
2.50 3.25 3.00 
1.05 1.10 1.00 
0.60 0.67% 0.52% 
0.42 0.42 0.42 
0.60 0.60 0.60 
2.00 2.00 1.75 
1.75 2.50 2.50 
3.00 3.00 2.00 
1.00 3.00 3.00 
2.19 1.70 1.42 
1.20 1.40 0.80 
1.35 1.95 1.00 
3.75 3.75 2.50 
71.20 T tT 
1.40 1.30 Ls 
be 0.62 0.47 
1.00 0.90 0.90 
1.08 0.96 0.40 
0.45 0.50 0.50 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.13 1.13 1.13 
3.75 4.00 4.50 
2.00 2.50 2.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
7.00 7.00 6.00 
0.75 *0.50 0.67% 
0.75 0.67 0.67 
1.60 1.60 1.30 
2.00 2.00 1.25 
0.40 2.15 4.25 
1.50 2.00 1.50 
1.67 1.67 1.67 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.50 2.00 2.50 
1.80 1.60 1.35 
1.62% 1.60 1.25 
3.00 5.00 4.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.70 0.45 0.35 
0.75 1.00 0.50 
0.59 0.43 0.54 
1.50 1.50 1.60 
1.80 1.50 1.25 
2.50 2.50 2.50 
2.00 2.25 2.00 
1.60 1,35 1.25 
0.25 0.50 0.50 
0.66% 0.66% 0.66% 
1.25 1.25 0.873 
0.58 0.83 0.58 
0.40 0.40 0.40 
1.30 *1.20 *0.90 
k 0.87% 1.00 
1.19 1.05 
2.00 1.33 
ed 
95 0.95 
3.00 
0.50 
1.55 
1.25 1.00 
0.20 0.20 
2.00 2.00 
1.00 1.00 
1.50 1.50 
0.75 0.50 
0.60 0.88 
*0.40 0.42 
2.00 1.25 
2.10 1.70 
2.10 1 2 
1.00 1, 
0.62% «0« 
0.20 0.12 
4: 1.37% 1.00 
: 1.75 4.15 
1.17 1.17 1.00 
2.25 2.00 2.00 
1.00 3.31 1.75 
1.85 1.95 1.95 
0.95 0.95 0.82 
Not computed 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.06 1.06 1.06 
1.25 1.00 1.00 
0.25 1.00 1.00 
0.40 0.60 0.80 
0.75 0.70 0.60 
0.75 1.00 1.00 
2.00 2.00 1.25 
2.10 3.70 1.80 
0.72% 0.50 0.50 
1.25 1.50 1.25 
1.20 1.20 1.20 
—— computed 
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1944 1945 1946 
0 67 0.67 1.42 
0.72 0.75 0.50 
0.25 0.25 0.50 
1.00 1.00 1.50 
0.17 0.33 0.35 
0.75 0.45 1,00 
1.00 2.00 3.37 
3.00 3.00 3.25 
0.50 0.60 1.00 
0.50 0.50 0.65 
0.42 0.42 0.73 
0.60 0.60 1.35 
1.50 1,50 1,50 
2.50 2.50 4.00 
2.00 2.00 2.50 
3.00 3.00 1.40 
1.70 1.70 1.25 
0.85 1.00 1.00 
1.10 1.10 *1.50 
2.50 2.50 3.25 
t t T 
-07 1.25 1.50 
.70 0.44 0.54 
0.60 0.65 0.95 
0.67 1.00 2.10 
1.00 1.00 1.25 
1.00 1.00 1.25 
1,13 1.15 1.15 
4.25 4.25 4.75 
2.00 2.00 3.50 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
6.25 6.50 6.25 
0.75 1.00 1.25 
0.83 0.83 0.75 
1.30 1.30 1.40 
1.50 1.50 2.25 
3.00 2.62% 1.05 
1.50 1.50 2.25 
1.67 1.67 2.70 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
2.50 2.50 1.50 
1.30 1.30 1.60 
1.25 1.60 2.60 
4.00 4.00 5.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.40 0.40 0.45 
0.75 0.75 1.25 
0.67 0.87 3.70 
1.60 1.60 1.60 
1.20 1.20 1.20 
2.25 2.25 - 1.50 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
1.25 1.45 1.70 
0.50 0.50 0.50 
0.66% 0.664% 0.66% 
1.06 1.06 1.20 
0.58 0.54 0.81 
0.40 0.40 0.50 
*1.06 *1.00 *1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.75 
0.97 1.04 0.97 
1.50 1.33 1.33 
1.65 1.65 1.65 
1.00 0.90 1.05. - 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
1.00 0.75 1.25 
2.00 2.00 3.10 
1.00 1.00 1.20 
0.20 0.20 0.20 
2.12% 1.12% 2.12% 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 2.45 
0.98 1.00 1.50 
*0.60 *0.60 *0.65 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.50 1.60 1.75 
1.50 1.60 1.75 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
0.60 0.75 0.80 
0.17 0.21 0.73 
0.60 0.60 0.60 
1.25 1.25 2.00 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
0.75 0.50 0.62% 
1.80 1.80 1.80 
1.03 1.01 0.50 
0.84 0.44 0.85 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
1.06 1.06 1.75 
1.00 1.00 0.30 
1,00 1.00 1.30 
1.00 1.00 1.50 
0.60 0.60 0.60 
1.50 1.50 1.50 
1.25 1.3 2.00 
1.80 2.00 3.0 
0.67% 1.00 1.00 
1.75 2.00 2.00 
0.60 0.30 0.30 
0.80 0.80 1.0 
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95% 


- 2334 
- 17% 
- 154 
- 1834 


6% 
8% 


- V7 
- 42% 


3434 
13% 
2434 


36 


- 10% 
- 16 


395% 


- 16%4 
- 35% 


9% 


- 46% 
- 125% 
- 16% 


36%4 


- 33% 


6% 


814 


- 11% 
- 30 


22 


h- 28 
- 18% 
<9 
- 16% 


21% 


“Net change” figure indicates gain or loss for the year 1949. 
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*Also paid stock. 
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Stock (Year Starting Un- 
broken Dividend Record): 
Smith (A. O.) Corporation (1940) 
Smith & Corona (1936)........... 


Southern Calif. 
Spencer Keilogg (1913).......... 
1934 





S 
Starrett (L. S.) (1934)............ 
Sterling Drug (1902)............. 
Stewart-Warner (1939)........... 


ea 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil (1936).. 
Texas Pacific Land & Tr. (1936) 
Thomas Steel (1926).............. 
Thompson Products (1936)........ 
Tide Water Associated Oil (1936) 
Timken-Detroit Axle (1936)...... 
Timken Roller Bearing (1922)... 
Transamerica Corp. (1934)....... 
Transue & Williams (1940).... . 
Truax-Traer Coal (1940).......... 


Underwood Corp. (1911).......... 
Union Bag & Paper (1940)...... 
Union Carbide & Carbon (1917).. 
Union Oil of California (1916).... 
Union Pacific R.R. (1900)........ 
Union Tank Car (1914).... 
United Aircraft (1936).... 
United Biscuit (1928)...... os 
United Carbon (1933)............. 
United-Carr Fastener (1929)..... 
United Engineering & Fdry.(1902) 
United Fruit (1899).............. 
United Gas Improvement (1885). 
United Merchants & Mfg. (1940) 
U. S. Gypsum (1920)............. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry (1926).... 
U. S. Playing Card (1917)....... 
U. S. Plywocd (1940)............. 
U. S. Steel (1940)........... Goatees 
U. S. Tobacco (1912)............. 
Universal Cyclops Steel (1936)... 
Universal Leaf Tobacco (1927).. 


Van Norman (1935)............... 
Von Ranite (i808) .....c.cecescscce 
Vertientes-Camaguey (1939)..... 
Vick Chemica] (1933)............. 
Victor Chemical (1927)............ 
Virginia Electric & Power (1929) 
Virginian Railway (1935)........ 
Visking Corp. (1930)............. 
Vulcan Detinning (1934).......... 


Waldorf System (1919)........... 
Walgreen Compnay (1933)........ 
Walker (Hiram) G. & W. (1936) 
Washington (D. C.) Gos Lt. (1866) 
Waukesha Motor (1922).......... 
Wayne Knitting Mills (1937)..... 
Wayne Pump (1937) ............ 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift (1937).. 
Western Auto Supply (1928)..... 
Westinghouse Air Brake (1875). 
Westinghouse Electric (1935).... 
Weston Elec. Instrument (1935). 
West Penn. Electric (1£35)...... 
West Virginia Pulp (1899)....... 
Wheeling & Lake Erie (1939).... 
White (S. S.) Dental (1881)...... 
Wilson Jones (1934).............. 
Wisconsin El. Power (1940)..... 
Woodward Iron (1940)........... 
Woolworth (F. W.) (1912)........ 
Wright Aeronautical (1936)...... 
Wrigley (William) Jr. (1913)..... 


Yale & Towne (1899)............. 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube (1940) 
Youngstown Steel Door (1926)... 


Zenith Radio (1939)............... 





Note: Dividends are adjusted to stock splits and major stock dividends. ““Net chan 
TAlso paid Standard Oil (N. J.) stock. tAlso paid Southern Production stock. 
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High Low 
33%- 19 


171%4- 12% 
25%4- 1934 


11%- 7% 
27 - 203 


- 20% 
13%- 10 
2 - 2 
47 - 33% 
20 - 15% 
3214- 26 
3334- 25% 
3034- 23% 
14%4- 12 
315%- 2534 
33 - 21% 
25%- 23% 
14%4- 11% 
247%%- 163 
175%%- 11% 
273%- 19% 
41%4- 32% 
3434- 21% 
33 - 20% 
2634- 2134 
2538- 1434 
5034- 3534 
115 -102 
321%4- 23% 
13%4- 10 
215%- 14% 
35 - 22 


77¥%- 53% 
1434- 10% 


334%4- 20% 
year 1949. 
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Street News 





Banks see business expansion in administration of pen- 


sion funds—Minority stockholders at times are helpful 


he burden of complaint at most 
bank stockholders’ meetings last 
month could have been summed 
up in a few crisp questions. Why 
cannot our bank earn more on its 
capital? Why shouldn’t the stock- 
holders get a greater share of the 
earnings, inadequate as they are? 
The villain of the piece is, of course, 
the Government, with its artificially 
low money rates to facilitate carrying 
of the growing Federal debt. 
The same stockholders will be back 
a year hence, for apparently the last 
thing they think about when dissatis- 
fied with their investment is to switch 
to another type of security. In the 
meantime, the large banks and trust 
companies may develop an attrac- 
tive supplementary source of income. 
That is the administration of the huge 
pension funds that labor leaders in 
all branches of industry are demand- 
ing. The banks are gearing up their 
trust departments to take on this new 
business. . All sorts of fantastic fig- 
ures running up to four billion dol- 
lars a year are used to describe the 
annual contributions to these funds. 
As an example of how such funds 
can grow over a long period, the Bell 
Telephone pension funds, totaling 
$1.1 billion at the end of last year, 
are cited. Of course, the banks real- 
ize that they will not secure all this 
trust administration business. The 
insurance companiés had an early 
start in the field and they are ac- 
tively soliciting new business, now 
that supplementary pensions have 
been worked into the new labor rela- 
tions policy. But the banks are hop- 
ing that in time their trust business 
may add materially to the inadequate 
profits from commercial banking. 


No matter how irritated chair- 
men at some of the stockholders’ 
meetings may become when the self- 
styled spokesmen of minority inter- 
ests insist upon talking on extrane- 
ous subjects, they are really pleased 
to have some of the subjects brought 
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up. Information thus brought out is 
frequently something that the man- 
agements could not gracefully volun- 
teer. Much time is wasted, of course, 
and time is money to many of the 
people who must attend the meetings. 
At the Chase National Bank meeting, 
for instance, Leroy A. Wilson, a 
Chase director and head of the great 
Bell Telephone System, used up two 
hours as a spectator on the day that 
the labor unions had chosen to de- 
clare their intention to carry out a 
nation-wide strike of telephone work- 
ers. 


Laclede Gas Light Company is 
planning to drop the word “light” 
from the corporate title. The pur- 
pose is to correct the impression that 
the utility has any interest in elec- 
tricity. Gas for lightirig went out 
a long time ago. Utility men have 
been pondering for a long time the 


_ subject of making their old titles 


more expressive of the scope of their 
service. Many still use the word 
“light” alone in the title and when 
the consumers get their monthly bills 
they are prone to think of them as 
lighting bills. That is all the bills 
were a few decades ago. Now they 
are bills for light, heat, power, re- 
frigeration, air conditioning and a 
multitude of other services. Many a 
management would like to boil the 
company title down to “Edison” or 
just plain “Electric.” This has al- 
ready been done in such important 
areas as New York, Chicago, De- 
troit, Philadelphia and Southern 
California. 


Reflecting a nine per cent decline 
in New York Stock Exchange trad- 
ing activity and a smaller volume of 
commodity trading as well as higher 
costs of doing business last year, net 
profits of the country’s largest broker- 
age firm declined to $2.3 million in 
1949 from $3.6 million for 1948. The 
only security brokerage house to pub- 
lish an annual report, Merrill Lynch, 


Pierce, Fenner & Beane’s 86 partners 
realized a total of $1.2 million after 
payment of estimated taxes, as against 
$1.7 million distributed among the 
proprietors in the previous year. 

During 1949 Merrill Lynch did 9.3 
per cent of the total round lot busi- 
ness (blocks of 100 shares) on the 
New York Stock Exchange, against 
9.4 per cent in 1948, according to 
managing partner Winthrop H. 
Smith. However, the proportion of 
odd-lot business done increased to 
13.7 per cent from 12.9 per cent. 
During the past year commissions 
earned on the purchase and sale of 
listed securities accounted for 56 per 
cent of Merrill Lynch’s total income ; 
off-board trading and underwriting 
contributed 17 per cent ; commissions 
on commodities amounted to 16 per 
cent, and interest and miscellaneous 
income accounted for 11 per cent. 
Another interesting statistic: Operat- 
ing costs for the firm—which now 
has 100 offices—last year ran about 
$70,000 a day. © 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








A. M. Byers Company 





Consolidated Grocers Corporation 





Incorporated: 1903, Pennsylvania; succeeding a business originally estab- 
lished 1864. Office: Clark Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual meeting: 
First Thursday after the fourth Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 
holders (September 30, 1949): Preferred, 1,474; common, 2,276. 


Capitalization: 


SN A BE bce cance sw aessoe ab ase ss SoUhshuet ccceseaaeeeeen «ssa None 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par) 
Common stock (no par) 


(ABY) 





*Callable at $110; participates equally share for share with common after latter has 
received $7 dividends per share per annum, and participates equally with common in 
stock dividends and subscription rights. 


Business: Largest domestic producer of wrought iron, with a 
capacity of 360,000 tons per annum. Pipe is major product, 
but output also includes plates, sheets and billets and alloy 
electric furnace steel. Principal market is the building in- 
dustry; others include railroads, public utilities, shipbuilders 
and the petroleum industry. Of 1949 sales, 78.0% wrought iron, 
15.6% electric furnace steel, 5.0% conversion steel, 1.5% by- 
products and miscellaneous. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1949, $7.2 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; market- 
able securities, $3.2 million. Book value of common stock, 
$58.07 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted 1934-36 and 


1938, arrears cleared in 1943; regular payments since; on 
common, 1944-45 and 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Demand for the company’s products from railroads, 
utilities and the building industry should permit operations at 
well above prewar levels in the period ahead, but over the long 
term competition from steel pipe probably will increase in 
importance, and results are likely to show wider cyclical 
swings. 

Comment: Both classes of stock are essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Sept. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $3.03 $2.30 $3.96 $2.51 D$0.88 $4.93 *$7.33 $5.16 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None 0.50 0.25 None 0.50 1.25 1.50 
rere 105% 18% 17% 28 35% 22% 27% A% 
DOME, rccncnicceaecces 6% 9% 12% 15 15 13% 16 17 





*Allowing for preferred participation. D—Deficit. 





Phillips-Jones Corporation 





Incorporated: 1919, New York, as successor of a business established in (PJN) 
1887. Office: 1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Last 

Thursday in March. Number of stockholders (February, 1948): Preferred, 

179; common, 275. 

Capitalization: 

Tene PE. colons cccuinsamcakeseeenes Shee rekns cesehbsesieuse ese cere $2,429,275 
AP PECTION MOOK 59: CUM. ASLOO DAT) o.scc ccc cvkendccwuceccvaswducaden 713,125 shs 
REN OTK AMDIONTD) iin ancg ind esneencs shower ck weaccausadesaab.ceee 7244,233 shs 


*Callable at $105. President Phillips and associates control 4,382 preferred and 
88,920 common shares, or 36.2% of voting stock, March 1, 1949. 


Digest: Manufactures collars and all types of men’s shirts, 
neckties and pajamas. Best known products are the Van 
Heusen collars and collar-attached shirts. Larger part of out- 
put, however, sells under private brands. Annual capacity, 
600,000 dozen shirts, 53,000 dozen pajamas and 150,000 dozen 
collars. Dealers number about 5,500. In October, 1949, devel- 
oped a new shirt collar requiring no starch. Working capital 
November 30, 1948, $7.7 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and 
equivalent, $811,082; inventories, $6.7 million. Preferred divi- 
dends regularly paid since arrears on old stock were cleared in 
1946 recapitalization; on common 1925-30 and 1947 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Farned per share.... $1.64 $1.01 $0.63 $0.52 $1.83 $5.63 $3.83 §$0.46 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... None None None None’ None 0.33 0.53 0.50 
Re pe 3 4% 5% 11% 12 14 13% 14 
ROW: kaswanscanekass 2 2% 3% 4% 7 7 11 10% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. 


§Seven months to June 30; fiscal year 
changed to end December 31. 


28 











Incorporated: 1941, Maryland, as South Street Co. to acquire C. D. Kenny 
Co., originally established 1870; present title adopted 1945. Office: 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Annual meeting: Fourth Thursday 
in September. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1948): Preferred, 
1,004; common, 1.919. 


Capitalization: 


(CGR) 


ERE RA MD: on. 6 5 8 tse eccnbe Sodas cu Gdcer esses meeden bse besecaseoese $12,150,000 
SE Uereod Ce ONS CU, ABIUO INE) 6.5.6o0.cs.0is0 oc ewes chews bnsweeenweey 26,776 shs 
COMMIINE GUN TESST EE) ise kakk ica Soke cde cb Sancdiedasuddeaceseaesece $867,492 shs 


*Callable at $106 ($104 for sinking fund). ¢Nathan Cummings, Chairman of the 
Board, held 355,557 shares (41%) of common stock as of June 30, 1949. 


Business: With some 100,000 retail and institutional ac- 
counts, company is the largest domestic grocery wholesaler, 
About half of sales are of its own make or are packed by others 
under company’s trade names, which include: Monarch, Yacht 
Club, Red Lily, Oriole, Farm House, Kenny’s, Ken-Dawn, 
Richelieu, None-Such and Blossom. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$25.5 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.9 million; 
inventories, $19.9 million. Book value of common stock $22.18 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular dividends on preferred since issu- 
ance in 1945; on present common, 1946 to date. 

Outlook: Price trends will continue to exert considerable in- 
fluence on dollar sales, while unit volume will remain fairly 
stable. No widening of profit margins is anticipated since 
operating costs are relatively inflexible. 

Comment: Unlisted preferred is semi-speculative; common 
is an average speculation in its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... {$0.31 $0.39 §$0.52 $1.05 $3.08 $3.86 $2.85 $2.71 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid ..... these oe 6 sees 0.50 1.25 1.00 1.00 
Pea —Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange- 25% 20% 18% 14% 
Low ———— June, 1946 ———_—_- 17% 115% 11% 11 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. tSeptember 8, 1941 to August 29, 1942. 
¢Year ended August 28, 1943. §August 29, 1943 to June 30, 1944 








Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 





Incorporated: 1926, Virginia, as successor by reorganization of Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co., formed in 1895. Office: 401 East Main Street, 
Richmond, Va. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in September. Approxi- 
rer number of stockholders (August, 1948): Preferred, 2,784; common, 


Capitalization: 


(VC) 


en tics oie Oo EE Oe Ee Te ee ee TS er re $5,502,012 
*Preferred stock 6% cum, participating ($100 par)......cccccccccecceeecs $213,052 shs 
Cotemon Sick (ho POR) cas iccccccnccssevces sno webneesonsee ewes ecccccces 486,122 shs 


*Callable at $105 a share; participates share-for-share with common after latter 
receives $3 in any year. 743,502 shares (20.4%) owned by Allied Chemical & Dye, 
December 31, 1947. 


Business: A major manufacturer of commercial fertilizers 
and fertilizer materials with facilities for producing about 
860,000 tons of finished fertilizers annually. Produces phos- 
phate rock at properties in Tennessee and Florida. The South 
takes 80% of production. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1949, 
$19.9 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $5.0 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$3.2 million. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Irregular payments on preferred; ac- 
cumulations January 2, 1950, $73.50 a share. Nothing ever paid 
on common. 

Outlook: The business is keenly competitive and normally 
describes a highly cyclical pattern; company’s trade position 
has improved, but future results hinge upon the many factors 
determining agricultural production, particularly in the South. 

Comment: Both stocks are speculative; the common de- 
cidedly so. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Harned per share.... $0.14 D$0.62 D$0.93 D$0.66 $0.87 $4.90 $6.29 $4.88 
Calendar years 


REIN 2 So. nccabdaose 8 2% 6% 5% 8% 12% 105% 14% 11% 
SO tisk dcuwetduiees 1 2% 8% 8% 5% 5% ™% 5 
D—Deficit. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 


12 Months to December 31 


Amer. Dredging ......... $8.65 $1.81 
Amer. Superpower ....... D0.04 D0.08 
Atlantic Coast Line R.R... 9.40 9.32 
Atlantic Refining ........ 9.51 12.68 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R.... 1.76 7.73 
Bangor & Aroostook ..... 7.84 15.47 
Bristol-Myers ........... 1.78 2.94 
Carriers & General....... 0.54 0.41 
Comtral BK. Bi. Juc0scass D1.06 D17.33 
Checker Cab Mfg. ....... 0.07 0.21 
Consolidated Cement ..... a6.52 a6.82 
Consolidated Cigar ...... 8.12 8.81 
Cons. Gas (Balt.) ....... 4.57 4.25 
Continental Baking ...... 3.86 5.84 
Coronet Phosphate ....... 34.96 19.30 
i. rr *0.76 0.84 
Fastern Util. Asso. ...... 2.87 2.46 
Georgia Pac. Plywood ... 0.33 4.48 
Great Northern Ry....... p5.32 p7.63 
Gulf Mobile & Ohio...... 2.52 4.83 
Hots G. @ EB. .. 6 6s. 0.65. 0.63 
Idaho Powe? .3.......2.. 2.72 3.15 
Illinois Central R.R. . 11.01 14.60 
Illinois Terminal R.R..... 1.41 2.80 
Insuranshare Ctfs. ....... 0.28 0.27 
Interlake Iron ........... 3.15 3.04 
Johns-Manville .......... 4.85 5.22 
Jones & Laughlin ........ 7.50 12.01 
Keystone Portland Cement 20.21 17.24 
NE We eda aes 4.03 8.84 
i et . & Bee 4.27 5.46 
Lehigh Valley R.R. ...... 0.14 2.74 
Lone Star Cement ....... 10.32 8.18 
Louisville & Nash R.R.... 3.51 7.91 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.99 0.96 
Missouri Pub. Service.... 4.40 3.92 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 3.74 3.95 
National Aviation ....... 0.72 0.61 
National Biscuit ......... 3.17 3.11 
National Steel ........... 16.02 16.35 
New Jersey Zinc ........ 2.24 481 
N. ee & Ariz. Land.. 0.07 0.07 
N. & Honduras Ros.. 3.28 3.17 
Niagars a i ails ot 0.61 0.55 
NO, Pecmec MY. ......6... 3.93 4.97 
Pacific Lighting ......... 2.86 3.96 
Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.95 2.61 
Public Service Colo....... 4.73 4.22 
Real Silk Hosiery ....... 1.71 5.23 
Republic Steel ........... 7.56 7.61 
St. L.-San Francisco Ry.. 2.02 3.46 
ee 1.20 2.78 
Seaboard Finance ........ 2.10 2.05 
Sharp & Dohme ......... 3.96 4.16 
Southern Pacific Co....... 8.08 10.27 
Standard Forgings ...... 2.89 3.46 
Standard Stoker ......... 1.15 3.92 
pemeeume Core. .......... 10.83 8.52 
Sutherland Paper ........ 4.62 6.02 
Tampa Electric .......... 3.01 2.02 
TelAutograph ........... 0.84 0.89 
Texas & Pacific Ry. ..... 9.73 15.06 
Thomas Steel ........... 3.14 5.10 
Transue & Williams ..... 2.60 4.93 
Union Bag & Paper...... 5.01 9.17 


Union Carbide & Carbon.. 3.20 3.55 


Union Pacific R.R. ...... 10.26 14.24 
Un. Milk Products ...... 0.78 1.06 
i See 5.39 4.00 
Universal Pictures ....... D1.45 D3.59 
Va. Electric & Power.... 1.67 1.19 
Va. Iron Coal & Coke.... 1.20 1.10 
Virgie Ry. 3....0..... 1.46 4.23 
. 2 iar 2.35 2.48 
Waitt & Bond ........... 0.10 D1.59 
Webster Tobacco ........ 0.69 0.10 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 16.28 17.74 


9 Months to December 31 
Besemnit: DEitis-....... 2c. cas 1.32 4.13 
Gerber Products ......... 4.34 3.11 





EARNED FER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 


9 Months to December 31 

. Pl. ery $5.49 $4.43 
oo eer Gee. ete 1.28 D3.92 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) .... DO.11 D219 
6 Months to December 31 

Aetna-Standard Engin.... 1.21 1.26 
Pp gS ae 1.95 1.56 
Amer. Molasses ......... 0.25 0.25 
Archer-Daniels Mid. ..... 2.73 3.66 
Atlas Plywood .......... 0.76 2.26 
> eee D0.50 0.49 
Hancock Oil of Calif.. 5.94 7.64 
Harris-Seybold .......... 4.93 7.02 
McKesson & Robbins..... 2.63 2.64 
Meredith Publishing. ..... 2.13 2.04 
Paraffine Companies...... 0.01 1.30 
Petroleum Heat & Pr..... 0.26 0.43 
Power Corp. of Canada... *1.19 *1.09 
Reeves Breese oc. cscs cess 1.69 2.35 
Soult (HE. B.)...... 2.0: 1.91 2.01 
Timken-Det. Axle ....... 0.58 1.45 
Un: Wallndve® .......%: D0.42 0.17 
Un. Merchants & Mfg.... 1.29 2.01 
3 Months to December 31 

Ait ASGeGIateS 2. oi 66650. 0.02 D0.19 
Amer. Distilling.......... 0.97 1.02 
Black & Decker.......... 1.36 1.74 
Cunningham Drug Strs... 1.21 1.24 
NR IED: cha tna eics s,s <2 D0.06 0.43 
BURMOIS: ZING < 6 ocskic cc eee sec 0.23 0.54 
Liquid Carbonic ......... 0.37 0.02 
Nash-Kelvinator ......... 0.98 1.35 
No. Amer. Aviation...... 0.40 0.36 
Outboard Marine & Mfg.. D1.24 0.01 
Packatd-Bell iss .ic-.s. 0.92 0.44 
12 Weeks to December 24 

Automatic Canteen....... . 0.34 0.35 
Be NOs @éboss esses. se: D0.005 0.09 


. 12 Months to November 30 
Automatic Voting Mach... 1.47 1.55 


, a Se 0.91 1.09 
pS ere 3.98 4.89 
Cook Paint & Varnish.... 6.69 9.23 
Dwett Miles... .. esi 7.76 13.90 
Endicott Johnson......... 2.48 4.11 
International Shoe........ 2.26 4.06 
Kaysor Heater .......... 0.29 0.87 
Lake Shore Eng.......... 1.43 1.88 
Peninsular Grinding Wheel 0.45 0.84 
PE PL. cake ccaas sea D1.69 3.03 
Safeway Steel Prod....... 3.61 3.61 
Shamrock Oil & Gas..... 3.63 4.28 
Storkline Furniture ...... 5.26 3.76 
i | AN ee 3.55 3.12 
12 Months to October 31 

ee 2.72 4.19 
Champion Motors........ D162 = D0.35 
ce Lt Sarees 12.42 8 49 
Grief Bros. Cooperage.... 2.81 291 
eg, *2.05 *2 64 
RS Ce eer 1.83 155 
Inf? Harvester. .......6.: 4.36 3.92 
Johansen Bros. Shoe...... 0.09 0.24 
No. Engineering Wks.... 2.11 2.17 
Sioux City Stockyards... 2.60 1.54 
U. S. Air Conditioning. . . .. DO39 D0.22 
53 Weeks to October 1 

Cinecolor Corp........... D0.44 0.27 
12 Months to September 30 

Burger Brewing.......... 4.54 4.52 
Dawes Migs. cccicc ccs. D0.24 0.02 


Kansas Soya Products.... D0.11 0.11 
PN ine cienwte ves to D0.47._-D0.34 
No. Amer. Aviation...... “10 1.97 


*Canadian currency. a—Class A stock. B—Class 
B stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 Park Avenue 
New York 22, New York 
The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a 


Canuan payable March 6, 1958, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 17, 1960. 


Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 


Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 
R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 


Treasurer 
January 26, 1950 








Pettibone 
Iulliken 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND No. 30 


© The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of 40 
cents per share on the capital 
stock payable Feb. 20,1950, 
to stockholders of record 
Feb. 10, 1950. This is the 
fourth dividend payment of 
the current fiscal year which 


began April 1, 1949, 
E. S.Cummings,Ir. <> 
Secretary 











THE DAYTON POWER AND 
LIGHT COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
15th Consecutive Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 50c per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on March 1, 1950 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 15, 1750. 


B. C. TAYLOR, Treasurer 
February 3, 1950 














dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the Common Stock of the 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 





Dividend No. 33 


on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1950, to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
28, 1950 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 

WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 


February 1, 1950 
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The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 





John Morrell & Company 





Incorporated: 1910, Ohio, as successor to a business founded in 1900. (FIR) 
Offices: 1200 Firestone Parkway, Akron 17, Ohio and 30 West End Avenue, 

New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: January 10, or within thirty days 

thereafter. Number of stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: 

DIE RMN MI i os a ws cin nip mile Hie bb Seo b Soe ep hoa SER RMS MADLR END cdD SS OAME $57,500,000 
“Preferred stock 452% cum. (S100 Par)... occ cc cee cstceeevcescscesies 128,000 shs 
Coan ees AS SS ke). ooh 8a bakes cout sti hasehaseneessde<swen 71,951,334 shs 





*Callable at $105.- 
15, 1947 


7Firestone family trusts held 390,504 shares (20%), November 


Business: Third largest manufacturer of tires and tubes 
(normally about two-thirds of sales), rubber articles and au- 
tomobile accessories. Has own chain of 700 auto supply and 
service stores and more than 35,000 outlets through inde- 
pendent dealers. Makes some 7,500 mechanical rubber, Jatex, 
plastic, steel and other items; has a 200,000-acre plantation in 
Liberia. Company is reported ready for mass output of 57 mm 
and 75 mm rifles for the U. S. Army. 

Management: Progressive and able. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$168.9 million; ratio, 4.6-to-1; cash, $28.0 million; inventories 
$117.3 million. Book value of common stock, $101.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1910-21 and 1924 to date. 

Outlook: Sales will continue to reflect swings of the general 
business cycle, but the steadily increasing number of vehicles 
in use point to operations well above the prewar experience. 
Use of synthetic rubber has to a large extent eliminated the 
former hazards of inventory losses. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common 
stock is among the stronger issues in the rubber field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 194 : 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Earned per share.... $5.02 *$6.40 $7.3 $7.42 $138.21 $13.46 $13.84 +$8.82 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.50 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 
RG “asskewsasesees 26% 43 57% 70% 83% 61 53 56% 
eo ee ee 135% 25% 38% 5344 51 42% 42 43 


“Including postwar refund of $1.12 per share. tfAfter $2.04 contingency reserve 
tAfter $2.65 reserve for unremitted net income of foreign subsidiaries. 





The F. E. Myers & Bro. Company 





incorporated: 1927, Ohio, as successor to a business originally established (MBC) 
in 1870. Office: Ashland, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Monday in January. 

Number of stockholders (January 3, 1950): 1,850. 
, Capitalization: 

RR SPUR NNE, 65 8 Krauts ee Pos Oke pease k3orl seW as ones ee ak be ee None 
EEE CUNE-IOD. | oc iacicscicavetadducuee sans cubeavcrboreieencecn 200,000 shs 


Business: An important manufacturer of pumps, which nor- 
mally account for 80% of sales. Also produces water systems 
for farm and domestic use, hand and power spraying units, 
hay and grain unloading tools and other farm-operating ma- 
chinery and equipment. Bulk of products normally goes to 
agricultural areas. 

Management: Experienced and well regarded. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital, October 31, 1949, 
$4.2 million; ratio 5.0-to-1; cash, $2.1 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$400,000. Book value of stock, $34.08 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1928 to date. 


Outlook: Level of farm income is principal determinant of 
volume, but extension of rural electrification is steadily widen- 
ing marketing area. Earnings show somewhat more stability 
than those of the average farm equipment maker. 

Comment: Shares are among the better situated issues in 
their group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $2.96 $2.85 $3.50 $3.57 $3.58 $5.62 $7.88 $4.68 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 3.25 2.25 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 
BR. oa sAcesvewsaee 39% 44 53% 66% 70 56 55% 51 
Oe Tree eee 30% 34% 48% 53 50 50% 50 41 











Incorporated: 1915, Maine, succeeding a business originally established ro 
England in 1827, which opened its first American branch in New York 
1865. Office: Ottumwa, Iowa. Annual meeting: March 15 at Portland, Me. 
Number of stockholders (October 30, 1948): 3,041. 


Capitalization: 


BO VOC I iio is oo Sa ae asa s 5.5650 Ue AES SEA COTA RE RE OES RHEE eK poem $6,500,000 
CADRE SORE FO GME) ok iss Pearce cesbhcabesswwetonscwep sagen sacep ees *800,000 shs 


(MOL) 


Majority controlled by those identified with the company. 


Business: The fifth largest domestic meat packer. Special- 
izes in Morrell pork products, with large part of output 
marketed in packaged or cannedeform. Other items include 
butter, eggs and cheese; and dog food sold under the Red 
Heart brand. Plants are in Ottumwa, Iowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; 
and Topeka, Kan. Owns 550 refrigerator and tank cars. 

Management: Well qualified in its field. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital October 30, 1949, 
$14.0 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.2 million; 
inventories, $14.0 million. Book value of stock, $36.93 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1920 to date. 

Outlook: Operations normally reflect trends in corn supplies 
and prices, which influence hog production and marketings. 
Profit margins tend to narrow in periods of high product 
prices, which stir consumer resistance. Company occupies 
strong trade position in a highly competitive industry. 

Comment: Capital stock is among the better grade issues in 
the meat packing group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $1.98 $1.81 $2.51 $1.29 $2.63 $3.61 $8.23 $0.11 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.87% 0.75 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.438% 1.87% 1.00 
ME. ic caneasenesoas 21 185% 21 27 28 27% 27 23 
RIE stwseraeenveuys 14% 15% 17% 20% 20 22 20 16% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. +Also paid 1/34 of a share. 





The Oliver Corporation 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, to acquire established business. 


Office: 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 


(OF) 


day in Mar-h. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949); Preferred, 

1,600; common, 8,750. 

Capitalization: 

Mpa SAR NOON tah i dic, hs Thies Skah th PANE x Wea he we OER *$14,400, oH 
{Protetred giock 455%: GoM, CORE..\(O HOT) - .fiosie.cies sicnsadadtwce Caceec eden 81,891 shs 
ee ere Peer ee rer rr er er 803, 291 shs 


“Insurance company loan. j7Callable at $104; convertible into 3 common shares. 


Business: A leading manufacturer of wheel and track-type 
tractors and farm implements. Products include a complete 
line of agricultural and considerable industrial equipment sold 
under trade name Oliver. Acquired Cleveland Tractor Co. in 
1944. It also sells grain and corn binders, farm wagons and 
other products made by other manufacturers. Besides about 
40 branches and sub-branches in the U. S. and Canada, foreign 
business normally is important. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital October 31, 1949, 
$45.2 million; ratio, 4.5-to-1; cash, $12.7 million; U. S. Gov’ts, 
$4.0 million; inventories, $33.4 million. Book value of common 
stock, $54.97 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since is- 
suance; on common 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Business is influenced by changes in farm pur- 
chasing power, which in turn is dependent largely on grow- 
ing conditions and prices. Increasing mechanization of agri- 
cultural operations imparts growth characteristics. 

Comment: The preferred stock is of medium grade; common 
shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Oct. 31 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


Earned per share.... $2.44 $2.63 $2.64 $1.63 $2.04 $4.61 $9.38 $7.19 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.00 0.50 1.00 8.00 3.00 
PAR: Ki iscn Seenta wees 15% 25% 29% 34% 36 27% 36% 315 


BME + ovGh-dneottatatain 8% 14% 22% 24% 18% 17% 22% 20 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1944. 
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Stocks on major exchange normally sell 








Hldrs 
ex-dividend the second full business day Citta be as... 
belore the record date. Hidrs. | Michigan Pub. Ser......35¢ 3.1 215 
: Pay of Minn.-Honeywell Reg.62%c 3-10 2-17 
Company able Record Do 3.20% pf. A...... We 31 215 
° l) Allegheny Ludlum Steel Missouri Utilities |’ **** 2c 3-1 2.13 
fk aaa $1.1214 3-15 3. 1 | Mohawk Carpet Mills. .50c¢ 3-9 2.23 
Allied Stores ........ | 7S5c 4-20 3-15 Monarch Machine Tool.50c 3-2 2-18 
Aluminum Co. Am....__ 50c 3-10 2.29 Motor Wheel ........ | 40c 3-10 2.15 
0,000 Do $3.75 at ee 9334¢ 4-1 3.19 Murphy (G. C.) Co..37%e 3. ] 2-10 
sha American Chicle ....._. 20c 3-10 2.27 Muskegon Piston Ring..15¢ 3-3] 3-10 
American Gas & Elec... 5c 3-15 16 Nash-Kelvinator ....... 35e 3-293. 7 
Do 44% pf....... $1183 4. 1 3- 3] National Biscuit ...... 3c 4-14 3.7 
‘ial. @ American Investment .3714c 3. |] 2-15 | National Dairy Prod....60¢ 3-10 2-17 
tput okt Ee 314c 4-1 3-15 | Norfolk Southern Ry...75¢ 3-15 3. 
lude Do 4% pf a ee eee 28%c 4- I 3-15 Ohi S ] Tv b 40c 
Do $1.25 pf. A.....31%4¢ 4-1 3.45 | Ohio Seamless Tube “ee on 3 
Red ; 4 Otter Tail Power 374%c 3-10 2-y5 
D.; American Metal, a8. Be 3 I 2-20 Se ania ° 
American Potash & Chem. Parkersburg Rig & 
GAGS... 3: af Deo, a. ee I24c 3-1 2-20 
149 American Tobacco ||". , aS Sy 2-10 | Pacific Finance ../))) Mc 31 2.5] 
ar ei eds 2S ame ES] 3-4 2:10 | Parmelee Transporta- , 7 
per ff Armco Steel 2.2/7” 62¥c 3-15 2-15 on ee re Sag eget «3B 3-17 
Artloom Carpet ....._.. 25c 3-1 2.2] | Peabody Coal 9% pi.3l%e 3-1 2.96 
Atlantic Refining ||. "7 soc 3-15 2-21 | Penna. Water & Power.50c 4. | 3-15 
ies J Atlas Corporation 117" 40c 3-20 2-28 | Do $5 pf... #125 41 3-15 
gs Automatic Canteen __ Se 31 2.15 paitibone- Mulliken ce ees a Fie oo 
. ’ ; ET -EPOWES . 4... Ic - <- 
wl BF Ree a So) oe Coke & Chemical.20e 3-] 3.19 
ies ristol-Myers aod che ethe 40c 3- 1 2-14 Pitts PI Gl 25 
Do 336% pt. .°* 93%¢ 415 4.1 itts. Plate Glass...... c 4-3 3-10 
47° PB 4 Prentice-Hall se 31 299 
in Brown Shoe oe ee eee 40c 3- 1 2-15 Public Service 5 Ind.) i gag ‘ 
Brunswick-Balke-Coll. .'25¢ 3-15 3. 3 346% ph... B7¥Z0 a4 20s 
oR Lae eo ee 2 inal ame 
Bute? Best i oe ee 4.64% pi, $1.16 3-1 2.45 
raf Aner: gall PERE 290c. 2-28 2.29 Puget Sound Pow & 
49 Burton-Dixie ate b sich ores 30c 2-28 2-17 Light paper ie 20c 2-15 1-24 
™ Contes Ribbon ae eS 31 Purity Bakeries "°°" 60c 3. | 2-17 
00 ity Investing ...... | ISc 2-18 = 2-19 hii? illans. aan | 
4, i Cluett, Peabody 2/7/77" 50c 3-25 3.10 Rio, Gk Hosiery * sais a -— 
olorado Fuel & Iron..25c 3- 2-10 Safeway Stores 5% pf. $1.25 4-1 3.15 
Compo Shoe Machinery.15¢ 3-15 2-24 Sears, Roebuck .. be 3-10 2-13 
Cons, Gas Utilities... .1834¢ 3-15 2.27 errick Cas Ci. Bl)1 135. 3-15 2-24 
" Bf Cont Can $3.75 pf... 9354¢ 4.1 335] S$ a elie: lle 334 
Copper Range .....1| 20c 3-13 2-10) Sheaffer Pen ieee ae 0c 2.25 2-15 
; Creole Petroleum .. |||’ 7Se 3-10 Ss 2-24 | > ere ety seen E$1.15 2-25 2-15 
Dayton Power & Light. 50c 3-1 2-15 Shoe Corp. Cl. A’) 25c 3-15 2.28 
) Diamond Portland Cem,.20c 3-10 3- Simonds i & Steel! “S0c 3-15 2-23 
Sg oe S74e ha 312 | Squibb (ER) & Sons.25¢ 3-13 3.24 
Dow itd SONA ISNA ie = 3-17 Standard Oil (Calif.)....$1 3.10 2-19 
in Mcninice, PATTER Cc % a / Sterling ee we 5} 2-17 
Electrographic Corp. | |25¢ 3-1 2.23 Tennessee Brewing |” 135¢ 3-10 2-20 
| EI Paso Natural Gas....30¢ 3-31 S15 | Texas Gulf Producing. .25¢ 3. 7 2-21 
ishman. (M. H.) Co...25¢ 3-1 2-15 Textron, Inc mam £1 R3 
bx - Sep ne ee “fi 3-10 2-24 Do $1 25 pf “eipareigg 31% 4. ] 3. 1 
Bae Per a 3-15 3-1 ote ‘ 
Gaylord Container. __ -37Y%c 3-10 2-28 Union Roller Bearing. os bs be 
General Motors eee $1.50. 3-10 2-16 United Biscuit rom or 40c 3-1 245 
Gen. Precision Equip... .25¢ 3-15 2-25 Do $4.50 pf. _ _ $1.12 4-15 4.5 
Osperal Telephone cowed 50c 3-3] 3-10 U.S Rubbe, paaa ; 35c 3-10 2-20 
© 440% pf....:..... Ss¢ 4-1 9 3.15 deus Canis, is "gaa >_ ; 
Gen. Tire & Rubber. | "25¢ 2-28 2-17 “— ae ia ie | 
agg OS EN Wc 2-20 2-10 Universal Products... .50c 3-10 3.38 | 
Gt. Atlantic & Pac. Tea. $4 2.24 2- 9 Van Raalte Co 50c  3- J 2-15 
Great Northern ee $1 3-21 2-21 Vick Chemical . te < -30c 3- 6 2. 0 
arbison- Walker beeen i 2) Si | Viewes Eee & Power.30c 3-20 3. 8 
fae — si cet = i: et 0 | Walgreen Co... 40c 3-11 245 
International “Nickap 3° 3-20 > Weer, Auto =opply ..75¢ ees. 
Jewel Tea Ome - 3.20 >. i Westinghouse Air B....50c 3-15 2-15 
entucky Utilities |. 20c . 3-15 2.24 . 
ern County Land..... 1" 36G - 295 seaeialnn 
Lake Shore Mines, Ltd. *20¢ 3-15 2-15 | Darco Corp. $8 pf....... $3 2-25 2.29 
Lane-Wells ........ 50c 3-15 2.33 
Lock Joint Pipe ..... 1. $1 2-28 2.18 Stock 
AT Oe eee a $1 3-31 3-21 Consolidated Ci 20 Rig 
Lockheed Aircraft || *"” We 3:15 3. 3 onsolidated Teng, eS rh. 
May Department ete 5 213 Consolidated Textile --10% 3-10 2.24 
tan ee 25c 3-15. 3- ] issi 
McCord Corp... 217°" 0c 228 215 | ne asym 
LCE: E2Sc 2-28 2-15 | Gerity-Michigan. 
Mercantile Stores ...... asc . 35 2-15 E.—Extra. *In Canadian funds. 
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BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 
of its Board of Direct 
ry 30, 1950, Blaw-K. 







































Ata meeting 


ors held on 
Monda 








ary 14, 1950, 


FREDERICK BAKER, Treasurer. 
AKER, Treasurer. 
tee SS 
INVESTORS ! ORGANIZE !—__ 


Stockholders . . . Bondholders . . 
—Management, Lab 
—Why not individ 





- Let’s Organize 
or and Agriculture are organized 
ual investors. Your money must 
not work against you either in Washington or in 
Industry. Write for Particulars now! 


INDEPENDENT INVESTORS, INC. 


“Job Makers of America”’ 
{9 W. 50th St. (Rockefeller Center), N. Y. 19, N.Y, 
Benj. A. Javits, President 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR LEASE 
TEXTILE MANUFACTURING 
PLANT SOUTH, 
in Pensacola, Fla. Water, Rail, Air 
Transportation; abundant labor supply. 


Modern two Story brick building, 16,- 
000 sq. ft. floor space. 


ELBERT J. MOORE 


P.O. Box 388, Pensacola, Florida. 


























MAGIC TEXAS RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


250,000 population, ““D 


ouble again next 10 years”’ 
says Readers Digest. 


New Intercoastal Canal 
into Port of Harlingen and Rio Grande Dam now 
building. “Future Miami of Midwest” says 
Holiday Magazine, new Causeway to Gulf of 
Mexico. 25 room FAMILY HOTEL with down- 
stairs lobby, newly rebuilt and decorated. 100% 
downtown Harlingen. Nearest Hotel to railroad 
and bus stations and U.-S. Highways intersec- 
tions. $1,000.00 monthly potential, permanents, 
also transients, low rates. $45,000, one-half cash, 
easy terms. Also established paying Motels. Write 
your requirements, your cash down. 


O’KEIFF REALTY CO., Harlingen, Texas 





MILD TEXAS RIO GRANDE VALLEY 


250,000 pulation. DOWNTOWN Motel in 
beautiful Edinbursh, on U. S. Highway 281, San 
Antonio to Mexico City. 35 units and home; 23 
itchenettes, 12 hotel rooms, $25,000.00 year 


round income, always full. 3 years old, well fur- 


nished, masonry construction. Settling estate, 
$125,000. One-third down. ALSO new 10 unit 
Port Isabel and 14 unit Harlingen or McAllen 


Motels, rea 


sonable. Write your re 
cash down. 


quirements, your 


O’KEIFF REALTY €o., Harlingen, Texas 


BUSINESS PROPERTY 


For Sales or Lease 





by Owner 
125 feet, including corner, partially developed and 
rented, on the Main Street of this Florida city. 
Perfectly located and ripe for further development. 


F. M. KEPLER, Lake Worth, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE 


FLORIDA 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 


One of Winter Park’s finest homes on beautiful 
Lake Osceola, designed for comfortable living. 
Mediterranean architecture, built on spacious land- 
scaped grounds 
This property ji 
be purchased for far less th 
duction costs, Write for br 
details and pictures, 


: V. B. WILMER with 
EARLE H. SHANNON, Realtor, 


133 E. Morse Blvd. Winter Park, Florida 
een, ea 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


pasha both Doabh, 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will 
be forwarded. 


Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. Confine each 
letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address. 
Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
ee a ee 








Metals in 1950—Copper, tin, zinc, lead, silver, 
platinum and gold are reviewed and discussed 
in a new 24-page booklet prepared by the re- 
search director of a leading N.Y.S.E. member 


firm. 


* * * 


Important Facts About Your Savings—What 
your money can earn in various ways, with a 
suggested combination of bonds, preferred and 
common stocks to afford a better-than-average 


return. 


Eastern Industrial Opportunities—New bro- 
chure outlining available plant locations in 
progressive eastern state where labor supply, 
transportation facilities and tax situation are 


favorable. 


sd * * 


Guide to Security Buying—Pointers on the 
preparation of an investment program with 
a view to organizing a diversified list com- 
bining reasonable safety with a satisfactory 
rate of income. — 


Investing in Canada’s Future—All leading 

Canadian industries (auto, banking, electrical, 

chemical, mining, steel, oil, paper and utilities) 

are represented in seasoned investment fund— 

yield over 4% per cent with growth potentials. 
* * * 


Building Company Goodwill—New digest with 
check list on methods to make stockholder 
literature more effective. Four-colors charts 
and graphs make this an interesting and help- 
ful study. ‘ 


* * 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is a place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this booklet shows how to profit 
through tax exemption. 

* 


* * 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 
* * 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of over nine hundred stock charts with de- 
scription of a graphic 
& 


* 


service. 
* * 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-page 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. i 

* 


* * 


Odd Lot Trading—An interesting booklet which 

explains the advantages of odd lot trading for 

both large and small investor. Offered by 

N.Y.S.E. member firm. 
a 


* * 


“Savings & Loan” Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list oi 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 

* 


* * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
consistent dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 


2 * * 


New Plan fer Stockholder Relations—An out- 
line for a program to be considered by a 
corporation in organizing its personnel to 
handle stockholder relations on an efficient 
and economical basis. 

2 * 
Annual Report Readership—Twenty-page illus- 
trated brochure on techniques in making cor- 
poration annual reports readable. Of interest 


to corporation and financial institution execu- 
tives only. 
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Financial Summary 

































































































































000,000 omitted. 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 








$As of the following week. 


Market Statistics—Ne 








+Estimated. 


w York Stock Exchange 








*After distribution of Niagara Hudson Power stock. 





Shares 

Traded 

6 EE ii, . wale taba bhagdts eae ekes 254,500 
Radio Corporation of America............... 209,200 
DA AO, kin eis creas ener eae 129,200 
SD TN iii viene esac eeeeunewen 109,700 
Emerson Radio & Phonograph............... 106,300 
*Ueibed ACRONIS octane waviccseees ised 100,100 
North: Ameri¢an. Company «. ii... «).:ss0%s06 000 92,900 
Transamerica Corporation .............0se0 86,800 
Niagara Mohawk Power............s.eses0- 83,230 
Studebaker Cosperatiem .<. 6.2000 s socsenwses 74,800 
International Tel. Gr Db ico iso sca cd seas eeraiseielz 73,100 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft................ 73,000 





7——Closing 
Feb. 


Jan. 31 
28% 
14% 
114% 
73% 
24 

3% 
195% 
163% 
223% 
273% 
12% 
11% 


Adjusted for READ LEFT SCALE READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 co > 195 
ariation 

220 |1935.39 = 1007 \ 190 

200 . 185 

180 VA \ 180 

160 VA Ww t 175 

140 INDEX O \ —1 170 

120 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION h 165 

| Federal Reserve Board 19497 | ae 

1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948: JFMAMSJ) J) AS ON D 

° ms 1 
Trade Indicators ua a ta. oe 
TElectrical Output (KWH)... oc. 60.00 sec ccesass 6,041 5,972 6,062 5,778 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 93.9 93.1 91.5 100.1 
Pewee Car Di nck os oo ke chceen 618,950 636,415 630,000 682,143 

~ 1950 — 1949 

Jan. 18 Jan. 25 Feb. 1 Feb. 2 
Ree Deis: oioks ic okuskanus { Federal ).... $24,455 $24,579 $24,487 $25,244 
§Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve |... 13,861 13,871 13,918 15,318 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }... 1,272 1,328 1,365 1,247 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 Bests 38,131 38,077 37,595 33,268 
{Demand Deposits ......... | Cities |... 48,245 48,514 47,767 46,945 
Sete tn: Cobatiows, 64.6.5. on ck nciocesdccn 27,121 26,913 26,928 27,556 
(Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,035 1,107 1,052 1,013 





3034 
141%, 
1234 
76% 
2534 
334 
20% 
17% 
23 
28% 


11% 
12 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Closing Dow-Jones - —__—~—— February - _ --1950 Range— 
Averages 1 2 3 4 6 7 High Low 
30 Industrials 201.89 204.11 204.53 205.03 204.59 203.53 205.03 196.81 
20 Railroads 54.59 55.17 55.51 55.53 55.34 54.73 55.80 52.88 
15 Utilities ...... 42.18 42.43 42.55 42.57 42.42 42.42 42.57. 40.79 
GS Stetks ..<iss. 72.99 73.72 73.96 74.08 73.87 73.46 74.08 71.28 
o February ———- —~ 
Details of Stock Trading: | 2 3 4 6 7 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,810 2,040 2,210 730 1,490 1,360 
ee. a eee 1,147 1,141 1,160 914 1,109 1,125 
Number of Advances........... 401 655 525 366 343 228 
Number of Declines............. 482 220 351 252 474 616 
Number Unchanged............. 264 266 284 296 292 281 
New Highs for 1949-50.......... 83 91 120 51 54 45 
New Lows for 1949-50........... 1 0 0 1 1 ] 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 101.72 101.69 101.75 101.77 101.68 101.70 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,920 $3,830 $3,970 $1,330 $3,671 $3,390 
-—— 1 a 1950 Range — 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 4 Jan. 11 Jan. 18 Jan. 25 Feb. 1 High Low 
OM iiatns cekaadns 2.542% 2.544% 2.545% 2.550% 2.549% 2.550% 2.542% 
OR ee ne ee 2.896 2.861 2.860 2.867 2.873 2.896 2.860 
ee cutee eet «: 3.260 3.238 3.233 3.224 3.225 3.260 3.224 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.80 6.71 6.81 6.87 6.73 6.87 6.71 
20 Ratiroads ........ 7.07 6.95 7.08 7.13 7.12 7.13 6.95 
20 Utilities ......... 5.53 5.47 5.54 5.50 5.45 5.54 5.45 
DOS tOCKS: sdees ss 6.67 6.58 6.68 6.73 6.60 6.73 6.58 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending Feb. 7, 1950 


Net 


+ % 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 26 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


Hilton Hotels ....ccsccccceces 


Hinde & Dauch Paper....... 


(After 2-for-1 split 
April, 1949) 


eee eee eeeeeenee 


Hires (Chas. E.)............. 


(After 2-for-1 split 
May, 1946) 


Hollander (A.) & Son........ 
Hil SOE ovis mena 


Homestake Mining 


Hooker Electrochemical 


Houdaille-Hershey 


Household Finance 


(After 3-for-1 split 
March, 1945) 


Houston Lighting & Power.. 


(After 2-for-1 split 
April, 1947) 


eee er ew eeeeeee 


Hudson Bay Mimning......... 
Hudson & Manhattan........ 


Hudson Motor Car........... 





b—12 months to February 


November 30. p—Also paid 
changed. 


nee ot te ] % ethers Inc. 
New York, N 


$Before depreciation and/or depletion. 





recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 


















































1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
BME <nsicewscce Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 143% 
ana ea Bed June, 1947 10% 
Earnings ..... D$0.74 D$0.64  D$0.47 D$0.20 $0.41 $2.08 $2.34 $1.92 $3.15 
Dividends Not Available 9.25 1.00 
BEPC Ee 16 1834 16% 15 2134 24% 333%4 43 33 
BE. a6-0-20d0e0s 8 12% 12% 12% — 19% 25 26 26 
WY ceccbiaus wane aise area ee aoe — iat weg 
Earnings ..... $0.95 $1.10 $1.29 $1.14 $1. 16 $1.06 $1.04 $1.83 $2.53 
Dividends 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.50 1.00 1.75 
NE caxacdece 50% 22% 18% 17 25% 23% 32% 41y% 29% 
WE ntktcannes 43 13% 12% 11 16% F 20% 23% P 21% 22% 
Earnings ..... j$17.63 j$2.07 j$2.11 j$2.59 j$1.91 j$1.82 j$1.50 j$1.50 j$2.35 
Dividends 3.5 1.5 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.20 1.20 1.2 
BEE Giconsces 51 35% 30% 29 34 4034 47% 63% 81 atea 
e eeankes 29% 19 13% 14% 2834 36% 41% 56% wis 
“epee Ans ’ Ride ani stb cad ices 31% 31% 
sia es aa baa ee me Kiem? Wie 22% 21% 
Earnings ..... $1.55 $1.79 $2.32 $1.66 $1.72 $1.73 $1.50 $2.21 $4.10 
Dividends 1.00 1.25 4.23 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 2.00 
High eccccee 11% 9% 9% 7% 17% 21% 26% 40 20% 
BM ccéccccsce 5% 4y% 5% 6 7 13% 17 18 14% 
Earnings ..... D$1.17 $2.10 $0.87 $1.65 $2.73 $1.58 $1.69 $3.11 $2.23 
Dividends . None None 1.25 1.00 1.50 1.50 £1.25 £1.25 1.00 
WE -dvcdéxens 21% ‘16% 16% 1836 17 19% 35 34% 25 
ere 8 8 9 12% 12% 13% 17% 22 17 
Earnings ..... c$2.50 c$3.02 c$3.32 c$1.02 c$0.81 c$1.13 c$1.36 c$1.02 $4.33 
Dividends None None 0.75 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.0 1.00 1.00 
WE Scasaaees 66% 60% 52% 38% 42% 47% 60% 56 48 
OS Serer 47% 35 30% 21% 31 39 42 34% 35% 
Earnings ..... $3.54 $3.03 $2.83 $2.20 $0.17 D$0.57 D$0.24 $1.18 $1.29 
Dividends .... 4.50 4.50 4.50 3.75 None None None 1.40 2.00 
. aperrerres Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 36 
WEE aaesseedci November, 1947 30 
Earnings ..... m$0.50 m$1.85 m$1.68 m$2.06 m$1.71 m$1.59 m$1.29 m$2.21 m$2.45 
Dividends .... 0.20 0.35 0.65 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 1.10 
WN kes cssaas 17% 16% 1334 11% 17 18% 25% 28% 19% 
ere 8% 834 7% 8% 9% 13% 16% 7 13% 
Earnings ..... $1.34 $2.42 $2.53 $1.51 $1.30 $1.80 $1.26 $1.3 $4.61 
Dividends .... 0.75 1.50 1.50 0.80 1.00 1.00 0.75 Meus 1.00 
ME acadaedes 73% 71% 64 44% 5772 72% 81 Sapa i 
BM Gacteseess 60%4 54% 36 30% 44 54 71% aaa “es 
. eee sara wan ‘nwa’ hae eee ‘ni 29% 35% 36 
rrr — ot oe Ree aac pEST 25 2714 2814 
Earnings ..... $2.32 $2.37 $2.03 $1.99 $1.83 $1.77 $1.96. $2.43 $3.19 
Dividends 1.66 1.66 1.66 3.33 1.33 1.33 1.38 1.50 1.80 
MR, ee Ze ceases Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 68% 70% 87% 96 92 
MES sexed exsas —— August, 1943 59% 63 6634 78% 84 
eet aad eae wie Saha saat 45% 
ME 6 cad casacda ere oa Pere ‘i anand er aoe 37% 
Earnings ..... $2.47 $2.61 $2.60 $2. 52 $2.51 $2.48 $2.52 $2.74 $3.32 
Dividends 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.95 
MEN ucestacae 9% 67% 5 434 9% 13% 23% 30 28% 
 . Sere 4% 3% 2% 2% 3% 7% 12% 14% 16% 
Earnings ..... $0.43 $0.30 $0.74 $0.56 $1.42 $1.64 $1.74 $2.08 $3.68 
Dividends None None None None None None None 0.50 1.00 
errr Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 40 51% 29 
sGatenwees July, 1946 25 244 20% 
Earnings ..... $2.29 $2.36 $2.67 $2.09 $2.00 $2.02 $2.53 $4.35 $4.58 
Dividends ara worse 0.25 0.25 0.50 0.67 0.88 1.62% 2.00 
Pree 57 50% 37% 34% 41% 37% 54 60%4 3834 
BM. cckseesccs 40 28 26% 29% 30% 307 34% 303% 31% 
Earnings ..... $$5.25 §$3.63 §$3.85 §$3.78 $$2.80 $$1.77 §$1.86 $$1.90 §$3.15 
Dividends .... 4.00 3.75 3.75 3.25 3.00 1.75 1.4 1.20 2.00 
ern oe 40 27 21% 23% 29% 28% 36% 4534 43% 
ene 25% 12 15% 16% 22% 22% 2634 33 33 
Earnings ..... §$1.90 $$2.16 $$2.54 8$2.66 §$2.73 $2.06 $2.14 $3.21 $4.54 
Dividends $1.75 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 52.00 52.00 $2.25 $3.00 
BN cacdkcaday 134 1% % 1% 2% 2% 8% 12% 7% 
oe Keees % y 3/16 % 74 1% 2 5 3 
Earnings ..... D$3.14 D$3.06 D$3.50 D$1.85 D$1.05 D$1.38 D$1.91 D$3.16 D$3.03 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 
re 8% 6% 4% 5% 11y% 16% 34 34% 21% 
BMP. Gceeducnce 4% 3 2% 3 4% 8% 14% 144% 12% 
Earnings ..... D$0.86 D$0.95 $2.36 $1.34 $1.03 $1.07 $0.42 $1.31 $3.17 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.20 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 
ME kxssecids  -. a November, 1945 30 30 
BNE cecciidse Listed N. Stock Exchange, June, 1946 17% 15% 
Earnings ..... bD$0.05 b$0.10 b$1 63 b$0.56 b$1.49 b$2.52 b$1.45 *r$8.50 m$5.51 
Dividends Shee er Wide euad None None None None 1.00 
Pree 2% 1 % 1% 2% 6 9% 10% 7% 
ree % % % 5/16 11/16 1% 3% 5% 3% 
Earnings ..... D$0.74 f $0.12 $0.37 $0.18 $0.31 $0.45 $0.31 D$0.02 
Dividends .... None None None . None None None None None None 


28, following year. 
stock. 


c—12 months to March 31, 
r—9 months to November 30. 
{Not reported. 


following year. 
s—Canadian funds. 


y—Six months. 


j—12 months to September 30. 


z—Nine months. D—Deficit. 


3434 


$3. 30 
2.00 


D$0. 19 
None 


m—12 months to 
*Fiscal year 
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The Lane-Wells Radioactivity Service 
derground magic which can 

one, two and even three 
e surface of the earth. 
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This “underground detective” has been 

successfully used on more than 23,000 
different wells in the United States 
alone and its use frequently means the 


difference between getting a producer 
or a dry hole. Lane-Wells, through an 
affiliate, has just secured the rights for 


this service in Venezuela also. 


RADIOACTIVITY 
WELL LOGGING 


BULLET 
PERFORATING 


KONESHOT 
PERFORATING 


PACKERS-PLUGS 
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